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On This Month’s Cover 


ur appreciation is extended to 

1 public schools for their courtesy 

cover-page illustration. The 

; direct from the Board of Edu- 

Broadcasting Station WBOE. 
Cleveland 


the Clevelar 
in giving us the 
picture ( 
catio! 

Superintendent of the schools, 
Charles H. Lake, gives the following informa- 
tion regarding Station WBOE: 

“On March 30, 1938, the Cleveland Board 


of Education received a construction permit 


from the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion authorizing it to proceed with the plans 
for Stat W BOE. 

“One ndred and fifty radio sets, specially 


constructed for ultra-high frequency recep- 


tion, were purchased, or one for each school. 
stances these sets were ‘tied in’ 
that 


radio programs could be received 


In several ir 


to existing public-address facilities so 
the WBOI 
in each classroom. 

Thre 


in the new 


radio studios have been constructed 

Administration Building, in addi- 
tion to a master control room, a transcription 
room, and offices 
“Radio 
integral part of the curriculum that 


space. 


lessons in Cleveland have been 
such an 
each broadcast is designed to enforce and to 
enrich the course of study, and to meet the 
needs of specific groups of pupils. 


“Organizing, writing materials and experi- 
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Education as Exploration 


SCHOOLS IN A DEMOCRACY must give both young people and older people a 


positive experience in free exploration. 


While we may insist that learners should 


now certain facts and principles which we judge to be important, we must also 


encourage independent exploration and original thinking. 


Democracy is a way of life that prepares people to meet the unexpected and the 


unforeseen. 
powers may achieve. 


preconceived course. 


No one can prophesy what free men in possession of their highest human 
Dictatorship tries to fence in the future and to hold it to a 


But education for a democratic society must avoid boxing-in 


the minds of youth to the molds of the present. 


Democratic education is concerned with liberating the minds of youth for an 


unpredictable future. 


Our youth must grow up in an atmosphere of freedom. 


They must know that a democratic society wants men and women with explorative 


minds capable of breaking through old forms and outworn dogmas. 


Let educators beware of those actions and regulations which seek to curb the zest 


of youth for chasing its curiosities, or which are apt to make youth cynical and 


subservient “yes men.” 


mentation require much time. The work must 
be done by the expert or specialist in a par- 
ticular field of subject matter, or by the master 
classroom teacher, one whose skill in method, 
in the selection and organization of subject 
matter is outstanding. 

“Undoubtedly, the best results are obtained 
by these two people: The specialist in subject 
matter and the master classroom teacher work- 
ing together with the principal, each contrib- 
uting from his knowledge, understanding and 
experience the criticisms and suggestions for 
technique and for organization of the material. 
This has been the procedure in our work. The 
teachers are freed from classroom and other 
duties for the period of time necessary to com- 
plete a series of broadcasts. 

“Several years of experience with writing 
radio scripts show that the most successful 
scripts have been written with the help of the 
following persons: A specialist in the subject; 
persons understanding the whole elementary 
field and coming directly into contact with the 
children; visual aid advisers; teacher and chil- 
dren in the ciassroom; principal and teacher 
advisers in the field.” 


St, Bedenha 


Commissioner of Education. 


Among the Authors 


Bess Goopykoontz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, writes an article this 
month under the title Elementary Education: 
Is It All Settled? Miss Goodykoontz names 
six primary characteristics of present-day 
elementary education and using these as a 
discusses some of the critical 
education at the 


background 
problems of elementary 
present time. 


J. C. Wricut, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, presents to readers an 
article dealing with Trends and Developments 
in Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. 
Dr. Wright points out that enrollment in vo- 
cational education schools and classes—agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economics, 


and the distributive occupations—last year 
was 1,810,150, an increase of more than 


313,000 over the previous year. 


C. F. KLInere.ter, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Education, discusses Aviation and 


the American Boy. Dr. Klinefelter asserts 
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that “In order to be of assistance to those re- 
sponsible for training mechanics and other 
aviation personnel a central organization such 
as the Office of Education must secure informa- 
tion and assistance concerning personnel 
needs, or there will be too few or too many 
trained, neither situation being socially de- 
sirable or conducive to orderly long-range 
planning for our future welfare as a Nation.” 


Witii1am Dow Bovtwe tt, Director, Radio 
Division, gives Scnoot Lire this month an 
article on Trends in Education by Radio. 
Mr. Boutwell asserts that ‘““‘We are on the 
frontier of a new field which is bound to have 
its effects on all phases of education. There 
are no imaginable limits to the opportunities 
that lie before educators who are interested in 
developing this new field of education by 
radio.”’ 


Water H. Gavumnirtz, Specialist in Rural 
Education Problems, information 
this month on Socializing 
Instruction in New Zealand. Dr. Gaumnitz 
describes some of the means employed to 
socialize correspondence instruction. He 
points out that many of the shortcomings of 
this type of education can be overcome “‘if 
those responsible for this work are open- 
minded and resourceful.’ 


presents 
Corre sponde nce 


Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ApULT EpDUCcaA- 
TI0N. Niagara Falls, Ontario, May 15-17. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFI- 

ciency. Chicago, Ill., May 3-6. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
cisco, Calif., June 18-24. 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1-6. 


San Fran- 


Recordings Available 
© 

Recordings of the Americans All— 

Immigrants All radio broadcast series 

are now available at cost through the 

Office of Education Script Exchange, 

Washington, D. C. 

The series was first 
Columbia Broadcasting 
grams told, through dramatizations, the 
story of the growth of the United States 
in terms of immigrant contributions. 
Upon requests of schools and educational 
groups, the series was made available in 


heard over the 


System. Pro- 


permanent form. 

Recerdings are in 
inch—playable at 78 
minute. These recordings can be played 
on the ordinary phonograph. (2) 16- 
inch—playable at 33'4 revolutions per 
minute. Special play-back equipment 
is needed for the latter. 

For further information 
recordings, write the Office of Education 
Script Exchange, Washington, D. C. 


two sizes: (1) 12- 
revolutions per 


about the 
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Excerpts 


Summary of “The Summarv” 


*& %& % As a compact record of the Ameri- 


can Association of School Adminis- 
trators Convention held in Cleve- 
land February 25—March 2, a sum- 





mary of the convention was distributed on 
the closing day in the form of a 32-page 
pamphlet. 

The following are excerpts from that sum- 


mary: 
Education for Democracy or Dictatorship 


‘The 1939 convention reflected the concern 
of our day for the security of democratic in- 
stitutions. The recurrent crises which have 
shaken domestic and foreign affairs in the 
past year have echoed through our thought 
as a group during the past week. It is im- 
possible to refrain from inquiring whether the 
educational foundations of our democratic 
society are in good order. How have these 
foundations endured 10 years of depression 
and conflict? Are there hidden, rotting tim- 
bers which have served their day and need to 
This was a convention pro- 
with 


be replaced? 
foundly, almost 
the function of education in safeguarding and 


anxiously, concerned 


improving democracy.” 


Education, Propaganda, and Press Freedom 


“The press and the radio and the school 
have common cause in the freedom of expres- 
sion. Where one is censored or restricted, the 
others cannot hope to remain free. 

“Shall American society go the whole way in 
permitting freedom of speech even to fanatics 
and fools? ‘Yes,’ the panel on 
Propaganda and Intellectual Freedom, quali- 
fying its affirmative only by recognition of the 
libel and slander. Little faith in 
democracy is evidenced by those who fear 
that its institutions will not survive compari- 
son with those of any other type of govern- 


answers 


laws of 


ment 
Administrative Foundations of Education 


‘The school administrator must subordi- 
advantage. He must look 


statesman. He 


nate personal 


ahead as a governmental 
must ever remember that he is a component 
element in a tremendous social force. Pro- 
moting the general welfare through profes- 
sional service must be one of his mottoes. 

“The administrator’s vision must extend 
to wide and far horizons. A superintendent 
of schools must realize that the very nature of 
administration demands the careful observ- 
ance of democratic principles. Undemocratic 
policies cannot prevail in the administration 
of democratic public education.” 


Social Foundations of Education 


“The schools’ obligation consists of helping 
the individual to see that his random impulses 
must be expanded into significant purposes in 
harmony with the best interests of the social 
group. These purposes must eventually in- 
corporate a democratic way of living which 
includes: (1) ‘a respect for the 
worth of the individual (2) a belief that 
each individual has the capacity to learn to 
act on thinking and (3) a belief that the 
purposes of education should be formed by 
teachers and pupils through the interactive 


profi yund 


processes of living.’ ”’ 
* 


“New social conditions and new concep- 
tions of the instruction modify 
school administration, guidance, and super- 
vision. Certain administrative features, out 
of harmony with modern educational concep- 
tions, block improvement of the educational 
Administration 


nature of 


opportunity of children. 
exists to make instruction possible and all 
administrative judgments should be made on 
the basis of effect on the development of 
children. The guidance service provides for 
a careful definition of student characteristics 
It aids in the definition of per- 
Its relationship to instruction 


and needs. 
sonal goals. 
is very close and the teacher will carry many 
responsibilities. The shift 

very 


of the guidance 
in emphasis in 
striking. The focus is now on the learner and 
his needs and not on the teacher, as it was 
formerly. The total staff, including the 
administrator and the supervisor, improve in 
service as they carry on activities designed to 


supervision has been 


improve learning.”’ 
a 


“History gives boards of education an in- 
creasingly important place in the service of 
the people. The board of education should be 
fiscally freed, be elected by the people, and be 
unrestricted by geographic or political limita- 
tions. Schoolboard membership must train 
itself for statesmanlike protection of budgets. 
The board member must understand the cul- 
ture and government under which the public 
schools operate. He sloughs off prejudices; 
he examines traditions; he respects the rights 
of others; he gives courteous hearing to all; he 
is the protector of freedom; he seeks guidance 
in hitherto unexplored realms. Through State 
organizations, schoolboards relate their prob- 
lems to those of other communities and serve 
with the state and national implications of the 
service in mind.” 

* * * * 
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School buildings must fit the needs of each 
community. Significant advance has been 
made with reference to safety, sanitation, 
lighting, decoration, and other similar matters, 
but insufficient attention has been paid to the 
basic problem of what constitutes a school 
plant. Medieval architectural inheritances 
still dominate largely in this field.”’ 


* * 


Che rural community can become a tre- 
mendously powerful influence in the direction 
of social stability if proper and adequate edu- 
cational opportunities are provided. To serve 
this end the small community demands big 
men as educational leaders, broader concepts 
of the educational program, and larger units 


of support, administration, and supervision. 
The unit of administration should be as large 
as possible consistent with the retention of the 
feeling of ownership of and responsibility for 
the schools. Local autonomy should ever 
preserve and accentuate that American spirit 
which says ‘These schools are our schools.’ ”’ 
+ * * 


Delegates attended nearly 250 sessions 
addressed by more than 700 speakers, among 
them Jan Masaryk, former minister from 
Czechoslovakia at London; Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes; Lord Bertrand 
Russell, English philosopher; Ben 8. Cherring- 
ton, director of the Bureau of Cultural Rela- 
tions of the United States Department of 
State: Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, 
Ohio; in addition to many leading educators. 

“The convention program was organized 
under the direction of President John A. Sex- 
son, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
California. Dr. Sexson chose for his theme 
‘The Foundations of American Education.’ 
Many sessions had for their purpose putting 
to work in the schools the recommendations 
of the Educational Policies Commission which 
for three years has been outlining the funda- 
mental nature of education.”’ 


“Informal conferences were conducted es- 


pecially to acquaint superintendents of schools 


with new and practical approaches to vital 
problems. Nearly 100 specialists were on hand 
at appointed times to conduct the discussions 
and confer with interested visitors. A notable 
feature of the conferences was the high type of 
leaders! p personnel. 

sat displays of carefully selected materials 
won more attention than the conferences 
themselves Especially prepared exhibits 
came from 216 sources, including State, city, 
county, and village school systems. Contribu- 
tions were also received from commercial and 
civic organizations. There was something 


helpful for all types of school workers, organ- 
ized in attractive and usable ways. Many 
visitors took advantage of the opportunity to 


make careful notes. 


Numerous requests were 
received to borrow the exhibit panels for use 
by students and teachers in universities and 
for display at educational gatherings. 
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Illustration 
at right: 
The artist’s 
conception of 
education in 
our democracy 
today. 
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“The subjects selected for emphasis were 
safety education, policymaking, curriculum 
planning, guidance, placement, personnel, 
tests and measurements, American Education 
Week, and reports of superintendents of 


schools. 


* * * * 


“The sessions of the convention closed on 
March 2, with a presentation on America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air from the platform 
of the Cleveland Hall. For the first time this 
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Illustration 

at left: 

The cover page of 
the “Summary of 
the 1939 Conven- 
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wn which ap- 

\\ peared so promptly 

R\b »s on the convention’s 

(an closing day that it 

seemed like an 

‘‘extra’’ just off the 
press. 


tion’ 





program was removed from its home at Town 
Hall, N. Y. Under the direction of George 
V. Denny, Jr., three speakers discussed the 
question Are the Schools Doing Their Job? 
The speakers were Luther H. Gulick, Director, 
Regents’ Inquiry Into the Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, J. W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, and 
Mortimer J. Adler of Chicago. 

‘Newly elected officers are: Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Pittsburgh, Pa., President; John A. 
Sexson, Pasadena, Calif., First Vice-President; 
Homer W. Anderson, Omaha, Nebr., Second 
Vice-President; and William J. Hamilton, 
Oak Park, Ill, Executive Committee member.” 
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*k kk A certain radio commentator ends 


each of his broadcasts with the 
statement, “‘Well, that’s the top of 
: the news as it looks from here, ladies 
and gentlemen.”’ In the same spirit I shall 
try to describe some of the “top problems” 
which workers in elementary education face, 
as those problems look to me. But it may be 
profitable first to review some of the charac- 
teristics of this educational empire. The list 
could be extensive, but I shall name only six 
primary characteristics of present-day ele- 
mentary education which may serve as a sort 
of background against which later to consider 
its problems. 





Some Characteristics 


1. In terms of the numbers uf persens in- 
volved, elementary education represents our big- 
gest educaticnal program.—The numbers them- 
selves are startling. Twenty-two and three- 
fourths millions of persons, in this case per- 
sons aged 5 to 14 or thereabouts, make up this 
educational level. Most of them are _ in 
public schools; 1 in 10 are in private elemen- 
tary schools. This group of more than 20 
millions represents nearly one-fifth of all the 
Americans on the mainland. I doubtif many 
similar groups with common interests such 
as theirs can be found. 

These millions of elementary school chil- 
dren represent a phenomenal increase in num- 
bers. In 1880 elementary schools enrolled 10 
million children; in 1900, 16 million; in 1920, 
21 million—a growth of more than 100 per- 
cent in 40 years. Something of the propor- 
tionate size of this school group can be seen in 
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Klementary Education: Is it all Settled? 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education 
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Of 100 students, 75 are going to elementary school, 21 to high school, and 4 to college. 


the fact that secondary school enrollments, 
which have certainly pyramided dramatically 
in recent decades, are now less than one-third 
of elementary school] enrollments, with a total 
of about 5% million. In fact, of every 100 
children and young people attending school in 
this country, 75 are going to the elementary 
schools; 21 to the high school; and 4 to college. 
When September rolls around each year and 
students pack up their books and start back to 
school, 75 march off to the nearby elementary 
school, 21 to the high school, and 4 to college. 

It is easy for the public to be unaware of 


this, our biggest school group. For one thing, 


Increase in elementary school enrollments: Each figure represents a million children. 


a 


the public sees the constant increases in sec- 
ondary schools and sympathizes with the press- 
ing problems of young people at that age. 
But so far as numbers are concerned, if the 
present small decreases in elementary school 
enrollments and the present dramatic increases 
in secondary enrollments continued at present 
rates (which is highly improbable), by 1950 
enrollments in secondary schools would still 
be less than one-half of those in elementary 
schools. In other words, the sheer bulk of the 
problem of elementary education is a charac- 
teristic which cannot be overemphasized. 

2. The elementary school is typically grades 
I to VIII.—Traditionally this has been true 
since the early years of graded public educa- 
tion in this country, and at the present time in 
41 States the common school is recognized as 
grades I to VIII; in 4 States, it is grades I to 
VII; and in 3 States, there are both seven- 
and eight-grade schools. 

During recent years reorganization of the 
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upper grades of the elementary school and the 
lower grades of the secondary school has been 
This came about partly because of 
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nN urged. 

pressure for space in many school systems as 
both elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ments expanded; but in addition, psychologi- 
cal and educational investigations showed the 
need for richer school programs for adolescent 
Therefore a new unit in the school 
developed to 


children. 
system—the junior high school 
provide these richer programs. This unit 
’ 1o promptly took on some of the characteristics 
fe Jo of secondary schools, with their specialized 
courses and instructors, departmentalization, 
course and credit systems, and so on. New- 
type programs included more social sciences; 
exploratory courses in science, mathematics, 





languages; courses in the practical arts. 
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from 2,500 to 10,000 popuiation; 7 in cities 
from 10,000 to 30,000; 5 in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000; and 19 in cities of 100,000 and 
more. These figures show that so far as ele- 
mentary school children are concerned, 70 




























































\ percent of them still live in the country or in 
( Z little towns close to the country. This neces- 
sarily influences the thinking in regard to their 
f school programs. Can there be a fixed State 
curriculum? What problems are there in the 
| selection of State texts? How do statements 
{ | of standards take into account these back- 
ground differences? What problems are raised 
by the administrative demands for the reor- 
\ ganization of school units into larger geo- 
\ graphic areas? 
Nationality backgrounds aiso show wide 
/ 1** Y ae 4" ” 6” _ 8" variations. We have been Americans a long 
KINDER oy GRADE GRADE | GRADE GRADE GRADE GRADE GRADE GRADE time now, and we tend to think that because 
298% | 17.31% 1254%| 12.38% | 12252) 11.93%) 1138% | 10702! %.537 immigration has been slowed down, relatively 
: : : few new Americans are coming into the coun- 
606,753 3,530,325  2,557589 2524736 2498741 2432991 2319470 2,181,987 \739.969 try. But according tu the census, one child 
Enrollments in the public elementary school. in five, aged 1é years oo under is foreign-born 
7 or of foreign-born or mixed parentage. That 
is, one in five may speak or hear frequently 
sut in spite of arguments, in spite of pres- concerned? To state it briefly, of every 100 some foreign language; one in five has emo- 
sure for space, in spite of new training courses children attending elementary schools, 52 live tional and social connections which color his 
especially designed for junior high school teach- in the country or in villages; 17 in small towns beliefs, understandings, and reactions. 
ers, the junior high school is by no means univer- 
sal. In 1934, only 27 percent of seventh-grade ; , . 
C- and 30 percent of eighth-grade boys and girls Where elementary school children live 
- & were in reorganized secondary schools. In otk- 
oe er words, 70 percent of all seventh- and eighth- 
se grade children are still in elementary schools; 
ol in rural areas nearly all upper grades are in 
=» 2 elementary rather than secondary schools. 
it \t the lower end of the age range, kinder- 
W gartens are ordinarily thought to represent the 
I) beginning year for elementary schools. Over 
y a period of about 80 years movements have 
- waxed and waned for the establishment of 
“al kindergartens as an integral part of elementary 
schools. But apparently the country is not 
oS convinced. In 1936, 650,000 children were 
” attending both public and private kindergar- w f 
- tens. Had they all been 5-year-olds, this . 
m number would have represented only about \] fr ini 7 LIVE > orn end eins al SOPULATION 
iS] 30 percent of all the 5-year-olds in the nits [] nie ELAN " ‘ , 
0 country. Kindergartens must then be ruled CY 
= out as a typical element in present elementary 
schools, so far as general practice is concerned. f) 
iS We are still dealing with an eight-grade ele- OF EVERY 
- mentary school. <i q 100 
a 3. The home backgrounds of elementary | CHILDREN 
if school children represent wide differences, all of 
S hich influence the school program.—If someone 
- | were to list the names of 10 persons who are 
- & considered authorities in elementary educa- 
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authors of children’s texts, or of the persons 100,000 POPULATION 
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8 working on the elementary school curriculum. (QD? 
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7 they are not to think primarily in terms of 
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One elementary school child in five has a foreign background. 


These are only two ways in which differing 
home backgrounds present school problems. 
There are many others, but these will serve to 
illustrate their importance. 

4. Public elementary teachers represent one 
of the Nation’s largest employee groups.— There 
are at present more than 600,000 teachers, 
principals, and elementary 
schools. This may well be one of our largest 
single employee groups. It is certainly one 
of the largest professional groups with common 
interests and common purposes. The present 
total National Education Association member- 
ship is around 200,000. The American Legion 
in February of this year had a membership of 
approximately 750,000. The Y. W. C. A. 
had something over 600,000. There were 
approximately 300,000 trained nurses, 150,000 
physicians. In other words, in comparison 
with these groups, public elementary school 
teachers represent a very large, a very useful 
and potentially a very powerful group. Sixty 
percent of all American teachers, including 
college teachers, are in public elementary 
schools. 

5. The elementary school must continue to 
work for higher standards of training for its 
teachers.—lIt is still possible to hear the state- 
ment that teaching in this country is not yet 
an educated profession. Records show that 
by no means all teachers in elementary schools 
have the equivalent of graduation from a 2- 
year normal school. In fact the proportion of 
teachers having 2 years of college ranges from 
38 percent in the one- and two-teacher schools 
in open country to 91 percent in cities of 100,- 
000 population. To be sure States 
(Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island) now require } years of 
college as a minimum for certification for ele- 
mentary school teaching, but we have a long 
way to go before elementary school teachers 
as & group will be college graduates. 

Salaries have much to do with this situation, 
both as cause and effect. It is not reasonable 
for the public to expect to buy much education 
for 40 children for $882 a year, the average 


supervisors in 
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annual salary of elementary school teachers 
in 1936. On the other hand, it is not reason- 
able to expect that a school district will pay 
generously for the services of a teacher who has 
little more than high-school training as pro- 
fessional preparation. 

6. Elementary education is changing in its 
philosophy and its practices along fairly definite, 
consistent, and generally accepted lines of 
growth.—This final characteristic is the least 
statistical of all, unless it be in an enumeration 
of satisfied customers. Testimony of parents 
and teachers that children enjoy school is 
plentiful, but it is hard to tabulate. However, 
the changes taking place in elementary schools 
are without doubt in the direction of more 
meaningful, more valuable experiences for 
boys and girls. 

It is not unusual for onlookers to be misled 
by the confusion of sounds, the imposing vo- 
cabulary, the apparent conflicts in funda- 
mental philosophy enveloping elementary edu- 
cation like a fog. But behind the fog things 
are going on—maybe not so fast as we should 
like, not so universally as we could wish, not 
always so wisely as might be. But no more 
can the dictum of a former university presi- 
dent be true that elementary schools ‘‘very 
properly devote themselves largely to enabling 
children to acquire tools of knowledge.” 
Elementary schools are planning their pro- 
grams close to the needs, the interests, and 
the potentialities of their clientele. 


Critical Problems 


These characteristics make a sort of back- 
drop against which we may consider some of 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 








the critical problems of elemeutary education 
at the present time. I will suggest only a few. 

1. Developing a profession of elementary 
school teaching.—There are many evidences 
that we do not yet have such a profession. 
When will we hear for the last time: “I am 
only a grade teacher!’ That expression re- 
flects a feeling of inferiority, an assumption of 
an inferior social and economic status. So 
long as that exists, it is difficult to build pro- 
fessional spirit. 

Not long ago at the convention of one of the 
State teachers’ associations, a member of our 
staff addressed two sections—the primary 
teachers and the intermediate grade teachers. 
The intermediate grade teachers totaled fewer 
than 15; the primary teachers were several 
These two meetings 
took place on the same day. They represent, 
I think, a typical situation. There is a profes- 
sion of teaching in the primary grades which 
has been built up over many years by super- 


hundred in number. 


visors of primary grades and by persons in 
teacher-training institutions who have devoted 
their lives to preparing teachers for the primary 
school. Primary teachers have had excellent 
training; they have received higher salaries 
than teachers in other grades; they have fairly 
permanent tenure; they stay on the job. 
Teachers in intermediate and upper grades do 
not have these advantages. In_ teachers’ 
meetings they wander from one section to 
another; on the job they wander more fre- 
quently from one grade to another and from 
one school to another. They hope to get into 
an upper grade or into high school where con- 
ditions are better. Too often they are 
wanderers actually and professionally. 

There are still other difficulties in the way 
of creating a profession of elementary school 
teaching; the youthfulness of teachers, their 
mobility, and the relative isolation and loneli- 
ness of their jobs. The high schools have 
needed more and more teachers and have been 
in a position to pay for them. Consequently, 
though the elementary schools have served a 
very useful purpose as a training ground for 
high-school teachers, they have suffered in the 
process. What can be done about this situa- 
tion? Closer relationship with teacher-train- 
ing institutions, a new organization for 
intermediate and upper grade teachers, or the 
stimulation of an existing one in the State 
teachers’ associations may be possibilities. 

2. Facilitate adjustments in elementary schools 
required by changing enrollments and changing 
do the decreasing enroll- 
schools suggest? For 


standards.— What 
ments in elementary 
one thing, smaller groups, fortunately; for 
another, more adequate space for the activity 
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i programs which have been so handicapped in TEACHERS HAVING TWO YEARS OR MORE OF 
crowded quarters; for another, more equip- COLLEGE EDUCATION 


ment than when the available funds had to be 
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readiness and readiness for other educational 
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1 ten training? Since we are up against a stone 
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wall so far as legislation and funds are con- 
r- “—_— ° ° 
ss cerned for the establishment of more kinder- TEACHERS IN 
gartens, is there a possibility of working out CITIES OF 10,000 TO 
( . . . . . 
some reorganization in the beginning classes 58,000 PUPULATION 
V . . 
* of the elementary school—a sort of primary 
| school which will incorporate kindergarten 
type of training as the first year or first grade TEACHERS IN 
y Scents AMIE. Sea-duiais stein CITIES OF 100,000 
or every chud! n every elementary schoo OR MORE POPULATION 
could kindergartens then become the first year 
0 ‘ . . 
; in name and the first year become kindergarten 
. in type? elementary schools, including these upper building programs and the top floors of many 
) . . ° ° . 
If that were done, every child might have elementary grades, fundamental studies are elementary schools are empty because of the 
the type of training which we recognize as much needed to give some dependable bases declining enrollments, superintendents and 
desirable for him in his first experience at for deciding what is a good life for children the public are asking, ‘‘Why move the seventh 
: ‘ school at different stages of development; what are and eighth grades to high-school buildings 
jh And what about adjustment at the upper the educational vitamins essential for a good that are already jammed?” In some cities 
end of the elementary school? We have seen fare. Any adult who has worked with children there is now a definite plan to keep seventh- 
that most of the seventh and eighth grades could list dozens, if not hundreds of topics— and eighth-grade children in the elementary 
S are now in the elementary school. Have units of work—which are of interest to children school. There can be no harm to them in 
| their programs been changed in line with and which have a measure of desirable content. this, if their programs are well thought out. 
. recommendations for junior high-school pro- Which of all of these to select is the difficult The harm comes if they are to remain in or to 
P grams? In some schools they certainly have: problem. return to the traditional programs of former 
7 Exploratory courses in science, in industrial The question is no more important for years. Curriculum adjustments of this sort are 
‘ arts. and in social studies open up new and children in the upper elementary school than needed here, and for other age groups as well. 
’ meaningful worlds to the young student, at it is for others, including high-school students. 3. Instituting an in-service trainin oro= 
7 u g tug { 
- the same time providing opportunity for It is only heightened by our present indecision gram.—To supervisors of elementary schools 
. continued practice of fundamental reading, as to what to do about these seventh and eighth this may seem the most important problem 
= ia guage, and mathematical skills. For the grades. Since the depression stopped school of all. What we have seen of the inadequate 
a training or unevenness of training of teachers, 
2g } , of the rapid turnover in the teaching staff, 
. Teachers’ salaries and of the remoteness of many elementary 
e school positions, points emphatically to the 
© importance of an in-service training program. 
Other things heighten this impression—the 
8 typically large classes, the frequently inade- 


g ELE M ENTA RY quate equipment, and the present-day con- 
x flicts in philosophy which cannot help but 
r SC H O O LS $ 1,0 O05 concern teachers, all show the need for wise, 
r constructive, thoughtful plans for helping 
y teachers on the job. 

The difficulty is of course to find techniques 
for in-service training that will work at long 
range. Such techniques can be classified 
roughly into three types—personal visits of 


S E C O N D ARY supervisors, supervision through local officials 

such as principals, and printed matter. 

S CH 0 O LS $ | 47 T Usually the elementary supervisor must have 
EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS $500 (Concluded on page 248) 
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Radio’s “important public trust.”’ 
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kk * In a fast moving field such as 
ee education by radio it is fruitful 
| to consider frequently the trends 





in ideas among private companies, 
and the trends in the schools and colleges. 
It is important to ask: ‘‘What’s ahead?” 
‘“Where are these trends leading us?’’ ‘‘ What 
significance do they have for education by 
radio?” 


Trends in Ideas 


A few days after the Orson Welles brvad- 
cast dramatizing a fictitious attack upon the 
earth from Mars, I sat in the office of an 
official of one of our major networks. He 
said he was rather glad that the disturbance 
aroused by the broadcast had taken place. 
Why? “Because,” said he, ‘ 
to those of us responsible for the day-to-day 
management of radio programs the fact that 
we hold an important public trust. We must 
be increasingly sensitive to our public 
responsibilities.” 

This view of an official of one of our great 
radio companies was echoed again a few days 
later when Chairman MeNinch, of the 
Federal Communicatiois Commission, ad- 
‘dressed a conference of radio 
Mr. MeNinch said: 

“Underlying every phase of broadcasting 
is the basic fact that all radio frequencies 
belong to the people. This means that 
the primary use of these frequencies should 
be to serve the American people through 
programs that are informative, educational, 
entertaining, or now and then perhaps all 
three. 

“Such a policy is not inconsistent with the 
making of a reasonable return upon invest- 
ment, provided there is good management. 
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Trends in Education by Radio 


by William Dow Boutwell, Director, Radio Division 


But it excludes any right to make such a 
profit at the expense of the quality of the 
service rendered.” 

These declarations of the public responsi- 
bility in radio are not exactly new, and yet 
there are elements of newness in the situation. 
There is broader recognition today that radio 
is no longer a plaything and no longer a 
device merely to bring entertainment into the 
home. There is a growing understanding 
of the tremendous power of this new medium 
of communication, and a growing sense of 
responsibility to use it in the interests and for 
the welfare of our democracy. 

There is evidence also that our ideas of the 
special nature of radio as a medium of com- 
munication are beginning to take shape. 
We are beginning to accept the idea that this 
medium, like any other medium, has special 
rules, and unless one discovers and follows 
the rules, one cannot be successful. 


Trends in Private Agencies 


What do we see when we turn to the study 
of trends in private agencies having respon- 
sibility for radio? The first thing we see is 
rather little change in the types of broadcasts 
commercially sponsored. The daytime 15- 
minute human drama “shows” and the big 
nighttime variety ‘“‘shows”’ are still the favor- 
ites. Audience participation shows, and par- 
ticularly good drama, seem to be growing in 
favor among the commercial agencies. On the 
whole, however, there is less experimentation 
than one might expect. The networks, on 
the other hand, are experimenting on sustain- 
ing programs. The experiments made on 
the Columbia Workshop programs are finding 
their way into commercial practice. Experi- 
ments are also being made in recruiting out- 
standing playwrights to create programs. 
The radio concerts under the direction of 
Toscanini are themselves a demonstration 
and a signpost to the future. Joseph Maddy’s 
adventures in teaching the playing of instru- 
ments, and the “Adventures in Reading’ are 
examples of programs out on the new frontiers 
of radio. 

In the field of education, significant trends 
also appear. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System last year formed a distinguished 
committee to guide its development of pro- 
grams in the field of adult education. The 
National Broadcasting Co. engaged former 
President James R. Angell of Yale, and more 
recently Walter Preston, to assist and guide 
the development of educational programs. 
There is a growing willingness of the networks 
to engage in practical cooperation with educa- 
tional agencies interested in creating high- 
programs. Both NBC 


grade educational 


and CBS have cooperated generously in the 
creation of programs of the Office of Education. 

The World Is Yours, a series based on the 
Smithsonian Institution; Wings for the Mar- 
tins, a series on education; and Americans All 
—Immigrants All, a series showing contribu- 
tions of the various races to the building of the 
United States. 

The broadcasting companies contributed 
valuable network time, studios for rehearsals 
and program presentation, technical staffs, 
assistance in promotion and station relations 
services. 

In connection with the activities of private 
companies concerned with radio, the Federal 
Radio Education Committee should receive 
special mention. This committee was set 
up by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion with Commissioner of Education, J. W 
Studebaker as chairman, in order to find ways 
of developing cooperation between the broad- 
casters and educators. Commercial broad- 
casters, through the National Association of 
Broadcasters, and educators, through out- 
standing foundations, have contributed to 
carrying on of services of this committee. 
Two research programs financed from this 
source have been under way for some time: 
One at Princeton and one at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. In addition, the Script Exchange 
has been inaugurated in the Office of Educa- 
tion, making scripts available for noncom- 
mercial production throughout the United 
States. 


Script Exchange 


The extent of the services of the Script 
Exchange may be measured by the fact that 
more than 155,000 copies of scripts have been 
distributed on request during the past 2 years. 
There are now 281 script titles in the exchange. 
The demand for scripts has been so heavy 
that the Script Exchange has instituted a 
library service by which scripts are loaned 
for 3 weeks while they can be copied. One 
important set of 13 scripts, the Let Freedom 
Ring series on the Bill of Rights (Office of Edu- 
sation Bulletin, 1937, No. 32) together with a 
manual of suggestions on their use (Bulletin, 
1937, No. 33) may be obtained through the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office. In addition, the 
Script Exchange has prepared other aids for 
the promotion of local educational broadcast- 
ing: Radio Manual, Production Manual, 
Glossary of Radio Terms, Bibliography of 
Good References on Radio, and more recently 
a Handbook of Sound Effects. To date more 
than 20,000 copies of these aids have been 
distributed on request. 


(Concluded on page 248) 
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Trends and Developments 


Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 


by J. C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
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Nearly all the States report increased em- 
phasis on improving instruction in farm shop. 
Institutions which train prospective teachers 
of vocational agriculture are providing better 
facilities than heretofore. Several States now 
have full-time resident and itinerant teacher 
trainers in farm mechanics, some of whom 
serve not only as instructors in preemploy- 
ment courses, but also as teachers of courses 
in special summer schools and off-campus 
courses for employed teachers. Especially 
important is the fact that many farm-mechan- 
ics courses place special emphasis upon practi- 
cal farm repairs. 

Instruction for those enrolled in vocational 
agriculture classes carried on under Federal 
grants has taken on some new angles. There 
is @ more or less universal tendency on the 
part of teachers of vocational agriculture, for 
instance, to insist that vocational agriculture 
students plan their supervised farming pro- 
grams on a long-time basis and on a diversified 
plan, so that these projects may become the 
nucleus around which to build their perma- 
nent farming programs. 

In New Jersey, photostatic maps of coun- 
ties have been analyzed to show farm and 
enterprise data for each of the townships of 
the various school areas in which vocational 
agriculture departments are organized. On 
the basis of the information secured in this 
way, agricultural teachers have organized 
supervised farm practice patterns for their 
school areas, and are helping their pupils to 
fit their individual farm project programs to 
these patterns. Vocational program planning 
for counties and local communities has become 
almost a routine policy in the Central States. 
In such programs, recognition is given to the 
need of a complete program of agricultural 
education which includes instruction for high- 
school groups in day classes, for young farmers 
in part-time classes, and for adult farmers in 
evening classes. 

Some States have found it 
meet the demand of adult farmers for instruc- 
tion in evening classes by appointing special 
teachers to devote full time to adult classes. 

Special importance attaches to the policy 
adopted by a number of States of adding to 
their teacher-training staffs subject-matter 
specialists whose duty it is to make available 
to the teacher materials relating to activities 
being carried on by various agencies set up to 
render service to the farmer, and to supply 
other information which will be of value. 


necessary to 


Vocational education agencies are more and 
more coming to realize the necessity for pro- 
viding a program of placement for those who 
have completed training in a field of vocational 
education. Many effective plans have been 
adopted by agricultural teachers, working 
with various agencies such as private banks, 
Federal land banks, insurance companies, and 
others to secure placement of agricultural 
education graduates as far as possible on 
farms of their own. 

Increased attention is being given in con- 
nection with vocational agriculture courses to 
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Enrollment in vocational schools operated under State plans, by years: 1918-38 
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1 Decrease. 
in these years 


The decreases for 1933 and 1934 should be considered in connection with the decreases in Federal funds available 
A reduction in 1933 of 8 percent in these funds, and a further reduction in 1934 of 10 percent, as compared with 


the previous years, largely account for the decrease in enrollments of less than 3 percent for each of these years. 




















TaBLeE II.—Enrollment in vocational schools or classes operated under State plans: Year ended 
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training in cooperative buying and selling 
activities. Students receive training in these 
activities by participating in cooperative buy- 
ing and selling organizations already in exist- 
ence or by organizing and participating in the 
management of an association of their own. 

Because of the fact that a comparatively 
small number of Negro boys reach high school 
and remain to study vocational agriculture, 
a definite attempt is being made to draw into 
Negro vocational agriculture classes young 
men who have not had high-school training 
but who need agricultural training. 

A step in the right direction has been taken 
in a number of States which have started 
studies to determine how the training of 
vocational agriculture teachers in the land- 
grant colleges may be more closely correlated 
with the actual needs of agricultural teachers 


in service. 

Several States report increased emphasis 
on vocational agriculture subjects in junior 
colleges. Special courses in secondary grade 
agriculture are offered in at least two 
States of the Pacific region. 

An effort has been made in the past year 
to meet instruction for out-of-school farm 
youth who desire or need training to help 
them become established in farming. This 


now 








has been done by freeing agricultural teachers 
from the necessity of teaching academic 
subjects, by the employment of teachers to 
do only part-time and evening teaching, and 
by the employment of special coordinators 
and supervise 


or supervisors to promote 


part-time and evening classes. 
Trade and Industrial Education 


Reports from the country as a whole indi- 
cate that there has been a definite improve- 
ment and expansion in the evening trade 
extension training program for journeymen 
workers. This is probably due to the realiza- 
tion on the part of these workers of the need 
to keep abreast of changes in their trades 
and occupations. 

Increased attention has been given to the 
development of training for those engaged 
in public service occupations—one of the 
groups designated by the George-Deen Act as 
definitely entitled to vocational training. Al- 
though training had previously been carried 
on in public service occupations which were 
clearly in the field of trade and industrial 
education, it was not until the George-Deen 
Act was passed in 1936 that vocational train- 
ing was specifically extended to these particu- 
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lar occupations. Through this program po- 
licemen, public-health firemen, tax 
assessors, inspectors of weights and measures, 


nurses, 


food inspectors, park officials, water plant 
operators, and workers in dozens of other 
public-service occupations are now receiving 
special vocational training. 

Special studies are being conducted to 


determine occupational opportunities for girls 
women and the kind of training which 
| be developed for them. Changes in 
economic conditions, the enactment of wage 


and 


shoul 


and hour legislation, and the raising of the 
age of compulsory school attendance have 
significant bearings on vocational education 
and on the placement of girls and women in 
wage-earning pursuits. 


A glance at the varied types of problems on 
is being conducted by the 
States in trade and industrial education indi- 
cates that State boards for vocational educa- 
tion are definitely aware of the need for making 
changes in the training program and expanding 
Among 


which research 


it to meet present-day conditions. 
studies now under way, for instance, are those 
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concerned with the results of trade and indus- 
trial training courses; those concerned with 
occupational trends in various States; those 
having to do with training needs; those relating 
to curriculum development; and those con- 
cerned with administration. 

Improvement and expansion is reported by 
the States in the program of training carried 
on in day trade classes. This is attributed to: 
(1) the raising of the age of employment which 
has barred youth of high-school age from 
regular jobs and has caused them to enroll in 
day trade classes in order to secure work ex- 
perience; and (2) a realization on the part of 
school administrators that secondary school 
offerings must be made much broader if the 
needs of young people are to be met. 

More noticeable than ever before is a ten- 
dency to include in trade-training courses, not 
only training in manipulative skill but also in- 
struction in the technical and economic phases 
of industry. 

In small communities where the number of 
new workers needed in any single occupation 
is relatively few, it is sometimes difficult to 


organize training. To meet this problem a 
cooperative type of program in diversified 
occupations has been developed. Under this 
plan, young people are regularly employed for 
at least half time in various occupations in 
the community and spend the other half in 
school. <A coordinator—often the instructor— 
assists in adjusting school instruction and em- 
ployment needs and in personnel problems 
which arise in connection with cooperative 
training. 

To take care of enrollments in trade and 
industrial classes in rural sections a number 
of general industrial courses’ have been or- 
ganized. Among such have been noted: 
Courses in boat building and gasoline and 
Diesel engine operation and repair; general 
industrial courses offering training in auto- 
mechanics; building construction; watch re- 
pair; and general machine-shop work. New 
vocational courses of a technical nature have 
been added to the vocationa! offerings in a 
number of centers. 

Interesting information has been developed 
during the year through a study carried on in 
the North Atlantic States which has attempted 
to get an answer to the question, What 
Becomes of the Trade School Graduate? 
This study shows that 64 percent of those 
trained last year were placed in the employ- 
ment for which they trained. An incidental 
result of the study is the information it 
brought to light concerning new courses of 
study in such subjects as lithography, cafeteria 
management, millwrighting, and jewelry 
manufacturing, now being conducted in some 
of the North Atlantic States. 

The advisory committee plan—under which 
courses in trade and industrial education are 
organized and operated with the advice and 
cooperation of committees composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, and 
school authorities—has had special attention 
during the past year. More and more States 
are using this plan of safeguarding their 
training programs. 

States are centering much attention on 
teacher-training activities, both preemploy- 
ment and in-service. As an example, 38 
courses for employed teachers were offered 
last summer at the University of Florida, 
under the auspices of the State board for 
vocational education, in which 406 men and 
women were enrolled. 

In the Southern States 142 diversified 
occupations training programs were offered 
last year, 74 of which were new. A special 
10-day training conference for coordinators 
of the diversified occupations type of program 
was conducted at Gulfport, Miss., and at 
various points in Alabama, Arkansas, Texas 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Similar conferences have been held also in 
many other sections of the country. 

Interest in development of apprenticeship 
training programs has continued during the 
year. Not only have special classes for 
apprentices been organized, but efforts have 
been made to relate the work of day trade 
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schools more 
training. 

Two other factors in the trade and indus- 
trial education field have received marked 
attention in the year- 
strengthening of the conference method of 
training through which problems encountered 
by workmen may be fully and freely discussed, 
and the use of local and district supervisors 
and coordinators to see that trade and in- 


directly to preapprentice 


development and 
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dustrial education courses are organized and 
operated to meet local needs. 


Home Economics Education 


State plans for vocational education for the 
5-year period 1937-42 make special provision 
the broadening of the kinds of 
economics programs to 
groups of various ages and educational levels. 
the effort of school 


home 
include 


for 
education 


Through cooperative 








supervisors, 


administrators, teacher trainers, 
and teachers, home economics educaticn pro- 
grams have been adapted to varying school 
situations and to the members o 
many types of family groups. ‘These broad- 
ened programs have been developed to meet 


conditions revealed through studies of actual 


needs of 


home and community situations. 

Accompanying the effort to broaden the 
scope of home economics education programs 
has been the movement to strengthen pre- 
service training for teachers—particularly by 
providing experiences which will prepare them 
to function in school and community pro- 
grams. ‘To this end pre-service training work 
has emphasized student-teaching of classes for 
out-of-school youth and adults and experience 
in home visiting. 

The 
in the instructional and teacher-training fields 
has extended, also, to the home projects car- 
ried on by students as a part of their classroom 
all, 
home projects were carried by home ecorsmizcs 
students during the year, divided as follows: 
Aspects of housing, 111,000; provisien of food 
for family, 148,000; clothing problems, 175,- 
000; laundering 19,000; care of 
children, 25,000; family health and care of the 
sick, 17,500; personal care and improvement, 
23,000; home management, 34,000; consumer 
buying, 14,000; family and social relationships, 
28,500; home ground improvement and gar- 


‘broadening”’ tendency apparent both 


instruction. In approximately 615,000 


problems, 


dening, 10,000; and miscellaneous projects, 
36,000. 

The States have during the year given 
attention to joint classes for out-of-school 


young men and young women. When the 
joint instructional plan is followed, men and 
women are in separate groups for a part of 
the class period, the rest of the time being 
devoted to a joint discussion of such common 
problems as family finance, consumer buying, 
and community recreation. A number of 
States have 
already under way in the field of adult and 
North Dakota two 
for adult 
Similar additions have 
Special attention 


arranged to expand programs 
parent education. In 
full-time itinerant 
have been employed 


teachers classes 
been made in other States. 
is being given to the preparation of teachers 
for adult education classes through State con- 
ferences, summer sessions, or regular session 
courses in six of the Central States. 

State supervisors and teacher-training de- 
partments report that they have given con- 
siderable assistance to high-school adminis- 
trators and teachers in the organization of 
additional courses in homemaking for boys. 

Additional States have increased the effec- 
tiveness of the work of economics 
teachers by extending their terms of employ- 
ment, by providing for necessary traveling 
expenses of teachers in connection with home 
and community activities, and by arranging 
for conference periods in which teachers may 
regard to related 


home 


counsel with students in 


home experiences. 
(Concluded on page 251) 
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Circle left: A seriously retarded girl learning to weave at the 
Vineland State School, Vineland, N. J. 


Lou er 


left: 


Little people enjoy the 


St. Coletta School, Jefferson, Wis. 


“circus” 


floats at 


shird Article in the Series 


Residential Schools for Mentally 


Retarded Children 








Top: Pyramid building at the Elwyn Training School, Elwyn, Pa, 


Center: A primary class at the Northern Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Circle right: Training for beauty parlor service at the Syracuse 
State School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


by Elise H. Martens, Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


* *& %& When a child has been committed 


tellectual condition is hopeless. 


by order of the court to a State 
institution for the ‘‘feeble-minded,”’ 
it is popularly supposed that his in- 


In the eyes 


of the community he is ostracized—relegated 
to institutional life for the rest of his days— 
unsuited to live among normal people. The 
door of community interest is closed upon 
him 

[It is undoubtedly true that a considerable 
percentage of the approximately 100,000 in- 
mate young and old—of institutions for 
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the mentally deficient rightfully belong to the 
category of permanent dependents. But it 
is equally true that even those who are per- 
manently dependent because of a serious men- 
tal deficiency are not for this reason hope- 
uneducable. Some indeed are, and 
they lead a vegetative existence. But the 
degrees of mental deficiency extend over a 
wide range. At the bottom of the scale are 
those who must be classed as idiots. Others 
are not so far from normal capacity, and 
between the two extremes one finds a large 
and morons. It is a 


lessly 


number of imbeciles 


well-known fact that numerous inmates of 
residential institutions for the feeble-minded 
have an intellectual ability equal to that of 
many persons who are at large. 

Why then are they there? Because com- 
plicating situations, such as antisocial behav- 
ior or inadequate home or community super- 
vision, have made such placement advisable. 
Yet society still faces the responsibility for 
their education—education which recognizes 
their limitations, develops their capacities, 
and prepares them either to live happily and 
constructively within the institution or to 
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resume their activities in the community out- 
side the institution. 


The Place of Education 

The degree to which residential institutions 
for the mentally deficient discharge their 
educational responsibility varies widely among 
the States. Some institutions are predomi- 
nantly custodial in character, emphasizing the 
physical care of the inmates and physical work 
by the inmates to promote institutional in- 
dustries. Others give to the educational 
program the prominence which it deserves, 
fulfilling the purposes of the earliest schools in 
the United States established in the middle of 
the nineteenth century “for teaching and 
training idiotic children.’”! 

From one point of view the entire life of the 
institution is considered an educational ex- 
perience. Work in the fields, in the cottages, 
or in the institutional shops can be of signifi- 
cant instructional value if it is carried on as a 
means to pupil development and not merely as 
an end in itself deemed useful to the institu- 
tion. Likewise supervised recreational activi- 
ties constitute a potent factor in growth and 
are therefore a valid part of the total educa- 
tional program. Yet within this total struc- 
ture of institutional life there is a segment 
which corresponds to that which is called 
“‘school”—an organized program of work in 
classroom, gymnasium, music room, shops and 
laboratories, carried on for those pupils who 
can profit by it or by any part of it. In 1936, 
according to reports sent to the Office of 
Education by 130 institutions for the feeble- 
minded in the United States, about one-fourth 
of the total number of inmates of these institu- 
tions were engaged in such school work. 


The School Program 


The plan of school activities in residential 
schools can best be compared with the program 
of special classes for mentally retarded 
children in day schools. There is the same 
need for making the material of instruction 
simple and concrete, familiar to the pupil's 
experience and within his comprehension. 
There is the same emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of his sensory and motor abilities, the 
same recognition of his academic limitations, 
the same need for consideration of ‘‘the whole 
child”’, with all of his idiosyncrasies, defects, 
interests, and emotions. In fact, the residen- 
tial school has a distinct advantage over the 
day school in that it has the whole child the 
whole day and the whole year. It thus has the 
opportunity to study every phase of his life 
and to unify the entire institutional program 
about the child as a center. 

The progressive residential school accepts 
as its first objective the maximum: physical 
and mental health of its charges. It eradicates 
every physical defect yielding to treatment 
and makes the general environment of the 


! From documents and reports of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, 1852. 
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child contribute to contentment and social ad- 
justment within the confines of institutional 
life. The pupil’s education begins with sensory 
training and the development of muscular 
control, for which the classroom, the gym- 
nasium, and the playground offer abundant 
opportunities. To what heights physical skill 
can attain among the mentally retarded is 
amply demonstrated in the picture of pyramid- 
building shown on page 237. Baseball, basket- 
ball and softball teams, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops, hobbies and clubs fulfill their 
double function as socializing influences and 
means of physical development, both of which 
are conducive to mental health. 

Academic skills are not neglected, for these 
are the right of every child, and mastery 
of even the simplest elements of reading, 
writing, and numbers can bring untold satis- 
faction to the mentally deficient. Each pupil 
in the well-conducted residential school is 
encouraged to go as far as he can in academic 
accomplishment, and not infrequently one 
finds pupils doing fifth or sixth grade work, 
or achieving even higher standards in certain 
fields. 


Experience Units 


But academic skills are valuable only insofar 
as the pupil can apply them to the experiences 
of his everyday life. Units of experience, 
which integrate the learning of the child, have 
just as important a place in the residential 
school as in the day school. If the experience 
and interests of the child can be used as the 
approach to teaching the fundamental process- 
es common to every child’s education, a learn- 
ing situation results which makes his education 
a meaningful unit instead of being composed 
of isolated compartments, no one of which 
seems to him to have any connection with 
any other. 

In one residential school, for example, ‘The 
Story of My Milk Bottle” was the basis of 
a complete unit of activity developed in the 
primary grades. There were excursions to 
the institutional dairy and observation of all 
the processes involved in the journey of the 
milk from the cow to the child. The pupils 
constructed a miniature dairy farm in the 
classroom. They drew illustrative posters 
and made a booklet telling the story of milk 
and its uses. Correlated activities in oral 
expression, reading, art, number work, hand- 
writing, and spelling all drew their content 
from the story of milk, and the children were 
fascinated with the reality of it all. 

Similarly planned units of work reported 
from this and other schools deal with the 
varied arid interesting experiences of com- 
munication, transportation, Indian life, bird 
and animal life, and numerous other topics 
commonly used in regular day schools. Boys 
and girls of a given age are interested in many 
of the same things regardless of their level of 
academic intelligence. It is the task of 
education to adjust the content of the unit 
and the standards of expected achievement in 
accordance with the capacity of the students 





to learn, whether they are in day schools or 


in residential schools. 
Creative Expression 


Residential schools recognize the need of 
every child for some avenue of creative ex- 
pression. To satisfy this need they assign an 
important place to music, art, dramatics, 
handicraft, and other forms of creative outlets. 
Orchestras and bands organized among the 
pupils do very creditable work. Dramatic 
performances are sometimes of a high order. 
The results of handwork are heralded far and 
wide. In fact persons visiting a residential 
school for the first time are frequently amazed 
at what they see being accomplished through 
the educational program. ‘If mentally de- 
ficient children can do that’’, one hears a 
visitor say, ““what should we expect of normal 
children?” Another says, “I don’t believe 
these children are feebleminded. No feeble- 
minded child could do that. I couldn’t do it 
myself.” 

It is true that some routine mechanical 
skills are mastered by mentally deficient per- 
sons through persistent practice to a degree 
seemingly inconsistent with their mental ages. 
But no one yet knows what the limits of 
achievement for particular mental ages are in 
many directions other than the academic. 
And again let it be said that the members of 
residential schools for the mentally deficient 
are not all of extremely low intelligence. 
Many of them approximate in academic 
sapacity some of the retarded pupils enrolled 
in day school. To these—and to all—every 
opportunity should be given to develop 
creative ability in whatever direction it can 
find expression. 


Occupational Experiences 
I 


One of the important factors in the social 
adjustment of the mentally deficient is their 
occupational training. Residential schools 
offer a wide variety of experiences designed to 
make the individual at least partially self- 
supporting, either as a member of the institu- 
tion or as a citizen returned to the community. 
They make persistent efforts to prepare for 
community life all those who are socially and 
occupationally equal to the change into a less 
restricted environment. Those who must 
remain in the institution indefinitely are 
taught whenever possible to contribute 
something of their own labor to its mainte- 
nance. Yet the modern school for the feeble- 
minded does not exploit the pupil for the sake 
of the institution. It considers of first 
importance the pupil’s individual guidance and 
development. To this end exploratory occu- 
pational courses have a distinct place in the 
residential school as they have in the day 
school. 

Among the offerings of a vocational nature 
in which pupils can try out their abilities in 
some residential schools are various forms of 


(Concluded on page 252) 
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Aviation and the American Boy 


by C. F. Klinefelter, Assistant to the Commissioner of Education 


* *& X*& A recent study of the Office of Edu- 


cation not yet completed is con- 
cerned with finding out what col- 
coor leges, universities, junior colleges, 


high schools, technical schools, and vocational 
schools are doing in the field of aviation in 
ing courses and fostering other avia- 


»+ 
LIne 


condu¢ 
tion activities. 

No activity or study appears to arouse such 
interest in boys and girls as does aviation. 
Not only is this true of those who have reached 
the more mature years of school but even 
young children show evidence of interest when 
airplanes are mentioned. 

Che Office of Education study according to 
current figures, shows that out of over 1,700 
institutions of higher education, about 100 
conduct courses in aeronautical subjects, 
usually aeronautical engineering. This figure 
is approximately what would be expected 
However, when one considers the 26,000 public 
and private high schools, it is most significant 
to find that only 130 report aviation courses 
of various types and only about 800 indicate 
aviation club activities. These figures of 
course do not include the large numbers of 
boys and girls occupied in various aviation 
activities not in any way connected with the 
schools. These figures point out, however, 
the woeful lack of organized effort on the part 
of educational institutions in satisfying the 
curiosity and interest of boys and girls in 
aviation, and in using that interest to motivate 
the whole learning process. 


Interest Stimulated 


Magazines, newspapers, books, and organ- 
ized plans in our country are used to stimulate 
aviation interest among young people but no 
attempt has been made on the scale common 
in some countries where from all standpoints 
aviation appears to mean most at the present 
moment. Because of its national importance, 
it would appear that the opportunity to en- 
courage interest in aviation through organized 
information and organized activities should 
not be overlooked. 

An estimate of the number of children at- 
tending public and private schools in the 
United States is nearly 30 million. About 64% 
million of these boys and girls are in secondary 
schools. These figures indicate the number 
of boys and girls who are of an age when the 
romance of aviation makes a special appeal. 

It is doubtful if there are many boys who 
do not at some time or other want to be avia- 
tors. While this interest is evident, it is the 
most desirable time to provide the boy with 
reliable information on the fundamentals of 
aviation. He should have access to reliable 
data on what a pilot does, what the duties of 
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an aviation mechanic are, what types of work 
are carried on in connection with aviation, the 
principles of flight, construction of aircraft, 
the routes followed by commercial airlines 
throughout the world and other pertinent facts 
concerning the progress of aviation. On the 
manipulative side he should be encouraged to 
build scale models of aircraft and to construct 
and fly rubber-powered and other types of 
flying models. 

A great deal of attention has been given in 
recent years to the sport of soaring or power- 
less flying. Using favorable air currents, in- 
dividuals have reached great heights and flown 
many miles. The record of 405 miles for 
soaring is held by Russia, while the altitude 
record of 21,939 feet is held by Germany. In 
the United States this field of activity has not 
been developed to a great extent. Our record 
for distance is 212 miles, and for altitude 6,806 
feet. Such glider activities as are carried on 
here are almost entirely an adult interest. 
Yet I am informed by an old friend of long 
standing, a reliable American citizen of Ger- 
man birth who visited Germany a year ago, 
that the building of gliders has been an im- 
portant activity for boys and girls for some 
years past. Glider clubs are officially spon- 
sored, similar to our soap-box racer clubs and 
derbies. As a consequence, it is estimated 
that fully 75 percent of the young people of 
Germany are able to fly gliders. 


Development of Transportation 


From an unpretentious beginning in 1903, 
when the Wright brothers made their first 
man-carrying power-driven flight, air trans- 
portation has developed until it covers every 
major city throughout the world. From the 
World War when airplanes were first used for 
military purposes for reconnaissance mainly, 
aircraft has now become the most significant 
new factor in modern warfare. This tremen- 
dous growth has been no mere matter of 
visionary interest. Our best-trained engineers, 
our finest mechanics, our most up-to-date 
machinery and our most physically fit men 
have brought this to pass. An important ele- 
ment in aviation education has been the train- 
ing of skilled personnel. The engineers are 
largely the products of mechanical-engineering 
courses and have added an aviation bias to 
their engineering abilities, while others have 
been directly trained in aeronautical engineer- 
ing in colleges and universities offering courses 
of this type. 

As is usually the case in connection with new 
industries, opportunities for training in avia- 
tion skills were offered first in private schools 
only, but as the aviation industry progressed 
and became of national importance the public 


schools began to assume some of this responsi- 
bility. By 1927 a few public schools were 
participating in the training of young men for 
aviation through unsatisfactory courses of 
automobile work combined with aircraft-en- 
gine work. Some private schools followed this 
plan and were only in part successful, for it was 
discovered that the standards of the two 
industries do not mix. 

In this connection, when we were making an 
analysis for training purposes of the job of an 
aircraft-engine mechanic at the Naval Air- 
craft Factory in Philadelphia some years ago, 
we were told by engine mechanics with years 
of experience that their first choice of trades- 
men to adapt to aircraft-engine work was gen- 
eral all-round machinists. Their second choice 
was wood pattern makers. 


Standards Maintained 


In any consideration of the desirability of 
expanding training facilities for producing 
competent engine mechanics, the preferred 
machinist background must not be overlooked. 
This is particularly true at this time, when a 
survey made since tle first of this year by the 
International Association of Machinists re- 
veals between 25,000 and 30,000 unemployed 
machinists throughout the United States. 
Many of them would be glad to take training 
if made available for such an allied line of 
work if actual employment opportunities 
were in sight in the not-too-distant future. 

Other public-school courses, however, did 
maintain such standards as to be eligible for 
Federal aid through the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Education Act. Demands for this type 
of work have been increasing each year until 
the latest State reports show that around 
7,000 individuals were being trained in avia- 
tion subjects in federally aided schools last 
year. About 25 percent of those enrolled 
were receiving preparatory training for en- 
trance into aviation mechanic’s work, while the 
major number consists of those already em- 
ployed in some phase of the industry who were 
given training fitting them for more skilled 
positions or more technical work leading to 
promotion. The actual figures are 2,182 
in preparatory classes, 3,242 in part-time 
classes, and 1,653 in evening classes. 

Because of a shortage of adequately trained 
personnel, the industry has had to resort to a 
great deal of specialization so that a large part 
of manufacturing and servicing of aircraft is 
done by persons in jobs requiring only moder- 
ate training. But reports indicate that indus- 
try is short of men of long-time training and 
experience who are capable of serving as lead- 
ing men and foremen and holding down respon- 
sible positions. Undoubtedly, with the possi- 
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bility of rapid expansion there will need to be 
set up @ much more expansive long-range 
training program in order to provide sufficient 
skilled personnel to cope with the increasing 
personnel problems of the aircraft industries. 

In the early days both in private schools 
and public schools not a great deal of regard 
was given to standards of training. Courses 
of study were set up largely on the ideas of 
single individuals. Equipment and supplies 
were determined to a great extent by the 
availability of material. Enrollment was 
either for those who had the funds or who 
could get into the classes and as a result the 
training program as a whole was not notice- 
ably efficient. Today this situation is con- 
siderably changed because the majority of 
aviation mechanics schools and classes are 
based on careful analysis of needs. 


Schools Approached 


It has never been a policy of the Office of 
Education to suggest training of individuals 
for any occupation unless there has been evi- 
dence of immediate or near-future need. In 
the majority of cases, the aircraft industry 
has approached the local school through the 
director of industrial education or other 
responsible individual to find out what the 
schools could do in the way of providing train- 
ing for positions for which there is definite 
difficulty in securing personnel. For instance, 
in one area it was a problem to secure persons 
with sufficient training for employment in 
aircraft drafting. After a careful study of 
the situation, an estimate was given as to 
the number cf persons needed and the content 
and length of the courses of study. At the 
expiration of 2 years from setting up the 
training, the aircraft industry in this area 
began to secure a more adequate supply of 
young men for this work. In another air- 
craft-manufacturing area the industry itself 
was responsible for the plans which resulted 
in building and equipping the trade school 
and the setting of standards in conuection 
with the entire training program. A repre- 
sentative advisory committee constantly in 
touch with the situation has been continually 
active in connection with the training in this 
area and as a result everybody who graduated 
last year was placed in the aircraft industry 
with the prospect of advancement because of 
the thoroughness of the training given. 


Immediate Prospect 


To train for positions in which available 
openings do not exist at the time the training 
is completed or within a short time afterwards 
is detrimental to the entire program of train- 
ing and will eventually spoil such efficiency as 
it may ordinarily have. As soon as it seems 
that a program of training is no longer needed, 
good judgment indicates that it should be 
stopped. 

The immediate prospect of large scale ex- 
pansion of aircraft manufacturing through an 
increase of private flying, commercial airlines, 
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and military services presages the inaugura- 
tion of expansion of training facilities for avia- 
tion mechanics. Some types of jobs in the 
aircraft industry are more or less routine in 
character and require little consideration from 
the standpoint of training. In all probability 
the aircraft industry itself can take care of the 
training for less skilled phases of aircraft work. 
But through definite apprenticeship and 
adequately planned longtime mechanics pro- 
grams, technically trained mechanics who can 
assume leadership in the industry later need 
to be trained. It is in personnel needs that 
difficulties will arise in an expansion program 
of the industry. 

Today, no school set-up for training avia- 
tion mechanics can afford to take all appli- 
eants for training. The aircraft industry 
more than any other must make certain that 
its employees have both manipulative and 
also personal qualifications. Young men may 
be physically, mentally, morally, and manu- 
ally fitted for aircraft work but personal 
habits of carelessness or unreliability may 
make them unsuitable for any type of work 
in aviation. Carelessness in even minor 
phases of the industry may be serious. No 
instructor should be forced to retain in his 
classes any young men who have proved 
themselves undesirable as candidates for posi- 
tions in aviation work. 


Industry Particular 


In general, it may be said that the aircraft 
industry is more particular over the quality 
of its personnel than any other industry. This 
is essential because of the paramount impor- 
tance given to safety and is in part possible 
because of the keen interest which young men 
have in aviation. 

The failure of some young men to secure 
employment in the aviation industry after 
training lies in the inadequacy of the courses 
of study offered. In a few schools, as a result 
of lack of contact with the aviation industries, 
courses of study have been arranged which 
have little relationship with employment re- 
quirements. In most cases where this exists 
the equipment and shop lay-outs are on a par 
with the course of study and not suitable for 
actual training for the industry. It is en- 
couraging to know that schools of this type 
are rapidly being eliminated and high grade 
standards substituted. 


Study Needed 


The study being made by the Office of Edu- 
cation on aviation in educational institutions 
represents a type of study needed today. The 
airlines, aircraft manufacturers, associations, 
and individuals all have conducted studies of 
various kinds, but not until now has a com- 
prehensive national study of this particular 
type been attempted. The cooperation of 
presidents of colleges, professors and prin- 
cipals of high schools, department heads, and 
instructors has been all that could be desired 
and as a result, a vast amount of information 





is available. The Office of Education has 
information showing where engineering courses 
are conducted and what subjects are taught, 
present enrollments in these courses, credits 
offered, equipment used, the number and 
types of licenses held by faculty and students 
and figures concerning aviation clubs, either 
in universities or in some way associated with 
such institutions. 


Secondary School Figures 


In connection with secondary schools, the 
Office of Education now has definite figures 
covering general courses, industrial arts 
courses, technical courses, and vocational 
courses in the various States, including enroll- 
ments, and in addition considerable informa- 
tion on aviation clubs and equipment, the 
type of activities sponsored and the numbers 
of boys and girls who are members. To date, 
figures show that over 28,000 boys and nearly 
5,000 girls are enrolled in regular aviation 
courses in high schools and that nearly 23,000 
boys and 2,000 girls hold memberships in 
high-school aviation clubs. 

It will be necessary as a result of this study 
to do some further work along this same line, 
to bring out other phases about which infor- 
mation is urgently needed. The Office of 
Education is frequently asked for detailed 
information in regard to types of courses 
offered, locations of institutions offering 
courses in aviation, and other facts pertinent 
to one wishing to enter the aviation industry 
and finding it necessary to make a decision as 
to where to go for training. No such answers 
can be provided without having available 
complete records. In order to be of assistance 
to those responsible for training mechanics and 
other aviation personnel, a central organization 
such as the Office of Education must secure 
information and assistance concerning per- 
sonnel needs, or there will be too few or too 
many trained, neither situation being socially 
desirable or conducive to orderly long-range 
planning for our future welfare as a nation. 


* 


N. E. A. Radio 


The National Education Association an- 
nounces the following time schedule for its 
weekly radio broadcasts (effective after April 
30): 


Every WEDNESDAY ON NBC (REp) 
Our American Schools 


3:00 p. m. Mountain 


5:00 p. m. Eastern 
2:00 p. m. Pacific 


4:00 p. m. Central 


Every Saturpay oN NBC (Rep) 
Our American Schools 
9:30 a. m. Eastern 7:30 a. m. Mountain 
8:30 a. m. Central 6:30 a. m. Pacific 
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In New Zealand 


Socializing Correspondence Instruction 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems 


* *& *% Realizing that education is much 
: bigger than just learning to read, 
to write, and to acquire sufficient 
cases information to satisfy this or that 
examination, the New Zealand Correspond- 
ence School has set itself the task of building 
up special techniques, not only of teaching 
boys and girls by ‘“‘remote control,” but also 
of fostering pupil-teacher relationship, of 
developing friendships among fellow pupils, 
and of stimulating interesting social and 





civie contacts and experiences. 

While the school recognized that nothing 
could adequately make good the lack of daily 
physical associations of residence instruction, 
the New Zealand Correspondence School 
insisted that so far as possible these isolated 
children were to have a real school—one that 
provides education through the normal 
development of each individual pupil. To 
do this it was necessary to devise various 
clubs and activities designed to promote con- 
tacts with real life problems and to bring 
about the conflict and cooperative relation- 
ships essential to the development of normal 
personalities. 

New Zealand, like its Australian neighbors 
in the ‘‘Lands of the Southern Cross,” has 
for many years been developing a corre- 
spondence school. This school is charged 
with the responsibility of providing education 
for children who cannot ‘reasonably be ex- 
pected to attend a public school.” Indeed, 
New Zealand’s Correspondence School serves 
as a “public school” for those children who 
without its services could not receive public 
instruction. It provides, free of cost, as 
many school advantages as it can. 

The ‘‘Correspondence School” of New Zea- 
land was established in 1922. Until 1929 its 
work was limited to the elementary field; in 
that year a secondary department was added. 
In 1938 this school enrolled 1,776 pupils of 
primary (elementary) grade and 974 pupils 
of post-primary grade, being, respectively, 
0.8 and 2.7 percent of the total public-school 
enrollments. Employed to serve this far- 
flung school was a teaching staff of 75 and a 
clerical staff of 30 persons. 

New Zealand is a land in which, because of 


sparsity of population and certain isolated 


types of industries, many thousands of chil- 
dren live beyond reasonable walking distances 
2 miles for children under 7, 3 miles for those 
7 to 11 years, 3% miles for elementary and 5 


miles for post-elementary children over 11 
as well as beyond the reach of a 

And for various reasons they are 
unable to take advantage of government con- 
For such 


years old 


school bus. 
veyance or boarding allowances. 
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children the correspondence school is an 
alternative to no school at all. 

Some 20 years of elementary and secondary 
education by correspondence methods in 
Australia, Canada, and in other parts of the 
world have convinced many educators that a 
great deal more can be accomplished by this 
device than was first believed possible. 
Many successes have been scored in the way 
of scholastic achievements. One of the 
greatest and most persistent difficulties, how- 
ever, has been the problem of providing 
social development in correspondence pupils. 
The all-important face-to-face relationships 
between pupil and teacher and among pupils 
was lacking. New Zealand Correspondence 
School has, with characteristic pioneer spirit, 
faced this problem and has developed ways 
and means of mitigating it. 


Clubs and Organizations 


The correspondence school has struggled to 
develop among its pupils clubs and organiza- 
tions which will not only stimulate interesting 
activities but which will nurture common in- 
terests, encourage friendships, and create a 
desire to get together and to exchange ideas. 
The various clubs and organizations fostered 
cannot much more than just be listed in this 
brief account. The correspondence school 
has developed the organization of Lone Guides 
among its girls, and Lone Scouts among the 
boys. These are organized by patrols and 
companies which effect contacts by mail and 
occasionally get together for camping purposes. 
Stamp collection and exchange clubs are en- 
couraged to publish descriptive accounts of 
their prize possessions and to make, periodi- 
cally, exchanges of collections or individual 
stamps. The school circulates the Mecanno 
Magazine and arranges loans of sets of Me- 
canno and other construction outfits among 
pupils belonging to model-building clubs. 
Pupils interested in photography join camera 
clubs and participate in an annual competition 
of snapshots. Besides these there is a Junior 
Red Cross Circle interested in personal hy- 
giene and first aid, a Gardening Circle, a Field 
Naturalists Club, a Pen-friendship Club, and 
even an Ex-pupils Association. All of these 
operate largely by mail but actual visiting and 
personal contacts are encouraged. 

These various organizations are fostered 
chiefly through the circulation among all cor- 
respondence pupils of (1) a monthly circular; 
(2) a yearbook known as The Postman; and 
(3) individual efforts by pupils and teachers. 
The Monthly Circular seems to serve much the 
same purposes as the student-assemblies of 


residence schools. Besides carrying notices 
to keep the pupils informed about all the cur- 
rent problems and successes of the widely 
scattered members of the school, the Monthly 
Circular provides a medium for reporting the 
special achievements of pupils, for publishing 
their most meritorious written products, for 
describing the special activities of the various 
clubs, and above all for bringing to each pupil 
interesting facts concerning far and nearby 
correspondence pupils, as well as information 
and personal news relating to the various 
members of the faculty of the school. Pic- 
tures and other graphic materials are exten- 
sively used to make these accounts vivid and 
interesting. 

The Posiman, in many respects, serves the 
purpose of an “annual.” But itis really much 
more than just a yearbook of the type com- 
monly published by American high schools. 
This annual publication has become a sort of 
annual exhibit or school fair in which the out- 
standing compositions, poems, drawings, and 
other achievements are published. This pub- 
lication is not limited to a senior class, nor to 
the pupils of secondary grade. It serves all 
grades, all of the clubs, and all of the activities 
of the correspondence school. It even pub- 
lishes news from the various branches of ex- 
pupil associations and reports the activities of 
the Correspondence School’s Parents’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Other Unusual Features 


The correspondence school has built up a 
library for the use of its pupils. Each pupil 
receives a classified list of the books available. 
He is urged to use all the books necessary to 
his work and is encouraged to draw as many 
as he may wish for general reading. The 
books are sent out and returned free of cost 
to the pupil in two-way envelopes. Special 
efforts are made to provide correspondence 
pupils with tools and equipment necessary to 
educational progress other than books. For 
pupils pursuing commercial courses type- 
writers are made available, for those training 
in woodwork tools are provided, and for those 
taking science courses arrangements are 
made with standard high schools whereby. 
correspondence students sre permitted to 
spend brief but intensive periods in the vari- 
ous laboratories conducting experiments for 
which more elaborate equipment is needed 
than the pupils can improvise in their homes. 
In all cases the tools and equipment provided, 
or the costs entailed in traveling to and from 
the high school, are in part or entirely met by 
the correspondence school. The degree of fi- 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


For 4—H Club Members 

4-H Horizons, Wellesley, Mass. Published 
monthly, except July and August. One 
dollar a year to 4-H Club members, local 
leaders, and extension workers. To others, 
$2 a year. 

A new magazire beginning January 1939 for 4-H ‘ 
members, local leaders, and 4-H In additio 
news and activities of the 4-H clubs, contains articles (on 
science, nature, arts and crafts, photography, etc.), fict 
and specia] departmerts. 

What Foods to Eat and Why, foods and 
nutrition handbook for 4-H Club members, 
by Anne R. Matthews and Therese E. Wood. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Published by New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 1938. 85p 
illus. (Cornell junior bulletin, 
no. 58.) 

A booklet on the principles of nutrition and on the planning 
and serving of meals. 


officials 


extension 


Mathematics Teaching 


Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Junior and Senior High School. A source book 
for teachers of mathematics, listing chiefly 
free and low cost illustrative and supple- 
mentary materials, rev. ed., by Maxie Nave 
Woodring and Vera Sanford. New York 
City, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. 133 p 
$1.75. 


Lists material for the development of specific units in the 
field of mathematics, tests and workbooks, assemblies and 
clubs, excursions, classroom equipment, pictures, and 
exhibits. 


Education and Democracy 


Education and the Quest for a Middle Way, 
by Paul H. Sheats. New York, The Mac- 
milian Co., 1938. 190 p. $1.25. 


A quest for a middle way in the solution of current prob- 
lems in American education by reference to recent political 
and economic data. 


Bricks Without Mortar, the story of inter- 
national cooperation, by Varian Fry. New 
York, The Foreign Policy Association, 8 
West 40th St., 1938. 96 p. (Headline 
Books, No. 16.) 25 cents, single copy. 

The object of this series is to supply unbiased background 
information on important international! problems of the day 
Study packets have been prepared for each Headline Book 
to aid those interested in group study. They contain dis- 
cussion programs, suggestions for group projects, charts, and 
supplementary readings. Each packet, 15 cents 

Town Meeting Comes to Town, by Harry 
A. Overstreet and Bonaro W. Overstreet 
New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, 1938. 268 p. illus. $2.50. 

A history and description of Town Hal! in New York and 


its creation America’s Town Meeting of the Air, devoted to 
the American method of working things out together. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


Motion Pictures and Radio 

Motion Pictures and Radio; modern tech- 
education, by Elizabeth Laine. 
New York and London, The Regents’ Inquiry, 
The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1938. 165 


p. $1.75. 


niques for 


A special study made for the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York. Cortents: The role of the motion picture theatre. 
H. Productior, distribution, and cost of nontheatrical motion 
pictures.—III. Adaptation of motion pictures to education. 
LIV. Role of the state in an educational motion-picture pro- 
gram.—V. Radio as a means for mass impression.—V1. 
Adaptation of education.—VII. Educational 
projects in rad VIII. Role of the State in 
in educational radio program 


radio to 


) broadcasting. 


Association for Arts in Childhood 
presents Tales from Far and Near, a literary 
sponsored by American Library 
Association, National Education Association, 
and National Council of Teachers of English, 
y Columbia Broadcasting System, 
of the Air, Fridays, 2:30 


program 


produced I 


American School 
Dae, Bg Be 

Radio bulletin will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. Ad- 
dress: The Association for Arts in Childhood, 70 Fifth 
New York, N. Y. 


Community Study 


Utilization of Community Resources in the 
Social Studies. Ruth West, editor. 1938, 
Ninth Yearbook. Cambridge, Mass., The 
National Council for the Social Studies (i8 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street) 1938. 
229 p. S2. 
mmunity in the social studies. Presents 
techniques for guiding students to clearer understanding of 
the communities in which they live and helping them to find 


f 


useful places there with the maximum of satisfaction to them 


selves and to other 


U. 8S. Congress 


Congress at Work; a graphic story of how 
our laws are made and of the men who make 
them. Pittsburgh, Pa., Scholastic Corpora- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce Building, 1939. 
32 p. illus. 25 cents, single copy. 

A booklet for high-school pupils; covers the organization 
and activities of Congress, follows a bil] through committees, 
ind includes some workbook features. 


Susan O. FurtrEerRER 


lebates, hearings, etc., 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office 
of Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ARMSTRONG, BYRON K. Factors in the formulation of 


collegiate programs for Negroes. Doctor’s, 1938. Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 125 p. ms 
BENNETT, CHESTER C 


Doctor's, 1938. 


{n inquiry into the genesis of 
poor reading Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Brson, Otiver H. Participation of school personnel in 
administration: A study of the conditions which make for 


139 p. 


BULLETIN BOARD 








effective participation and the philosophy underlying the 
theory and practice of this type of administration. Dector’s, 
1938. University of Nebraska. 117 p. 

BuRGEss, HuGH O. Vacation plans for staff members of 





large city school systems. Doctor's 1938. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 135 p. ms 

CLINE, ALviIN B. Interpreting economic democracy to 
the high school student. Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 
99 p. ms. 

CowEN, Pritre A. The college tuition fee in relation to 
current income. Doctor 1929. New York University 
141 p. ms. 

GUSSNER, WILLIAM 8S. Comparative study of the work 
programs in a selected group of North Dakota high schools 
Master’s, 1938. University of North Dakota. 104 p. ms 


HARBY, SAMUEL F. A study of education in the CCC 


camps of the second corps area, April 1933—March 1937. 
Doctor’s, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia University 
264 p. 

HARDING, Pau. E. A study of the load of instrumental 


music teachers of Penrsylvania Master's, 1938. Pennsyl 
vania State College. 57 p. ms 
HEIL, CLINTON F, Predicting 
lish, algebra, and civics on the basis 
year records. Master’s, 1938. Pennsylvania State College. 


38 p. ms. 


success in ninth-year Eng- 
of seventh- and eighth- 


HEY MANN, MygiAmM E. The relation between the intelli- 


gence and achievement of pupils grouped by parental occu- 


pations. Master's, 1938 University of Louisville. 4 
p. ms. 

HYatTTt, VERNON McK. Limited schoo] survey of the 
Gorham-Seneca, New York, area, Master's, 1938. Syracuse 
University. 62 p.ms. 

McKEER, JOSEPHINE M 
customs: A study of its development, teaching, ard testing 


A course on manners and social 


as a part of the group-guidance program for the eighth grade 
of the junior high school, Jeffersonville, Ind. Master's, 
1937. University of Louisville 170 p. ms. 

MARTIN, LEwis A. The secondary school principal and 


the community. Master’s, 1938. University of Kansas. 
107 p. ms, 

MARIN, Ronert W. The relation of 
instruction to pupil growth ir 
to certain schools in Missouri 


certain factors of 
, with reference 
Doctor’s, 1937. New York 


venerail science 


University. 
MARTIN, Ruta M. The activity 
tion at the 


230 Pp ms. 

program versus the 

second-grade level. 
200 p. ms. 


traditional method of instru 
Master’s, 1938. University of Louisville. 

MEYERSOHN, MAXWELL. 
of in-service training and certification, with special reference 
to New York State. Doctor's, 1938. New York University. 
204 p. ms. 

MILLER, DorotHy H. Survey of the universities in the 
District of Columbia. Master’s, 1938. George Washington 
University. 258 p.m 

PLuGGE, DomigE EF. History of Greek play production in 
American colleges and universities from 1881 to 1936. Doce 
tor’s, 1938. 175 p 

RAMSEY, Grace F. The development, methods, and 
trends of educational work in museums of the United States 
Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 

SHEEHY, Sister LORETTA Marta. A study of preadoles- 
Doctor's, 1938 


Educational and legal aspects 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


338 Pp. ms. 


cents by means of a personality inventory. 
Catholic University of America. 76 p 
Smuts, ADRIAAN J. The education of adolescents in 
South Africa. Doctor's, 1937. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 283 p. 
TRAVIS, ESTHER \ 
white children in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 
Master’s, 1938. George Washington University. 108 p. ms 
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Suggested Material for a Unit of Work 


Using Government Publications 


by Grace S. Wright 


States Government 


*x * a The United 


issues many publications of a non- 
technical nature. The wealth of 
photographs, charts, and maps which they 


make them especially valuable for the 


informational material, the many 


contain, 
teacher’s use in classroom work. 
In the belief that there are schools which 


find it difficult to secure all the material 
they need in developing units of work or for 
their social studies activities, the following 


illustration is given of how Government 
publications, which may be secured at nominal 
cost, may be utilized. This material does not 
comprise a complete unit, but is intended 
merely to be suggestive. Topics which are 
most frequently included in units on “Trees”’ 
are listed, and those Government publica- 
tions. or sections of them, which are especially 
helpful in developing these topics are briefly 


summarized. 
TREES 


Kinds of Trees and Where Found 


Pines—tall western pines, with their long, 
coarse, vellow-green needles of from 4 to 11 
inches, the rare old Torrey pine bent by sea 
winds into a crooked sprawling tree, and a 
dozen other varieties; firs, cedars, and sequoias, 
including the big tree or sequoia of the Sierra 
Nevadas, known as “the oldest living thing,”’ 
und the giant redwoods, some of them more 
than 300 feet tall and over 1,400 years old; 
other California cone bearers including the 
hemlocks, the spruces, and the gnarled and 


twisted Monterey cypress; oaks—deciduous 
oaks and the evergreen or live oaks; alders 
and birch which grow along the streams and 
high up on the mountains; willows, poplars, 
maples, and others—these are a few of the 
many kinds of trees which are described in 
the circular Let’s Know Some Trees. 

The eastern division of forests, including 
the northern, central hardwood, southern, and 
tropical forest regions, has a total of 600 native 
tree species. The western division including 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast forest 
regions, has a total of 227 native tree species. 
In order to lead to a broader appreciation of 
the value and importance of trees, the publica- 
tion entitled, Forest Trees and Forest Regions 
of the United States presents in simple form the 
names of all the tree species of continental 
United States with their geographic ranges and 
a few distinguishing characteristics of each, 
and gives brief descriptions of the various 
natural forest régions, together with the names 
of the principal trees which make up each 


> 
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region in the United States, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii. Our Forests (pp. 8-15) sets 
forth the principal varieties of trees in each 
of the different regions and gives something of 
the extent of the forests. 


How New Trees Are Started 


Propagation by seeds.—‘‘ Under conditions in 
the wild, most woody plants are dependent in 
large measure upon seed for their reproduc- 
tion. Falling from the trees the seed is cov- 
ered by leaves and scattered by the wind to 
drop in moist soil or in crevices; it is floated 
down streams and left in the mud on the 
banks; it is frequently carried many miles by 
birds. Large seeds, such as acorns and nuts, 
are often buried by squirrels in places where 
the conditions are favorable for germination.”’ 

Propagation by cuttings —Some varieties of 
trees which grow from seed will be slightly 
different from the parent tree. In order to 
avoid this, cuttings are used to produce trees 
which will be like the parent tree and true to 
variety. 
grafting and budding.— 
These methods are used for the propagation of 
trees which do not root easily from cuttings. 
Most fruit trees are produced in this way. 


Propagation by 


“Practical details concerning the care and 
handling of tree seeds, the culture of seedlings, 
the successive steps in the handling of cut- 
tings, lavers, grafts, and buds in order to 
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succeed in these operations, as well as the 
methods of propagation most suitable for the 
several different kinds of woody plants are 
presented”’ in Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. 


How Trees Grow and Live 


1. Growth.—Trees grow in two ways, in 
height and in girth. Each year new shoots are 
sent out from the terminal bud of the main 
stem or stems, which increase the height of 
the tree. Also each year a coat of new wood 
cells is added. This growing layer, called the 
cambium, increases the girth of the tree. The 
age of a tree can be told by counting the rings 
on a section of the stump after the tree has 
been cut. Our Forests (pp. 3-7). 

2. Water, air, and food requirements.—The 
roots of the tree which extend deep into the 
ground bring water and raw food materials 
from the soil up through the trunk and the 
branches to the leaves where, by the action of 
chlorophyll and sunlight, food necessary for 
the life of the tree is manufactured and then 
distributed to all living parts of the tree. Our 
Forests (pp. 2-3; 7-8). 

Chemical substances are carried to the 
leaves in weak solution which means that 
quantities of water flow from roots to leaves 
each day and is evaporated or transpired. 
Unless this water lost by transpiration is 
promptly replaced by water taken in at the 
roots, the leaves will wilt, and, if the lack of 
water is continued, will die. 

Trees breathe just as we do. Air reaches 
the interior of the tree through special open- 
ings in the bark and in the lower surface of the 
leaves. 

In order to thrive trees need soil rich in sub- 
stances which can be changed into organic 
food. In the forest this is supplied by the 
humus resulting from decayed leaves and 
twigs, but in the city and open country addi- 
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tional fertilizer frequently must be applied. 
Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds (pp. 4-9). 


Conservation of Trees and Forests 


1. Injuries to trees—Injuries to trees are 
caused by such factors as pavements which 
prevent water and air from entering the soil; 
insects; parasitic fungi and plants, such as 
toadstools and mistletoe which live on the 
food prepared by the tree; and bruises which 
result in larger and larger cavities in the tree 
if not treated. 

Weakened trees need to be taken care of by 
proper feeding and watering. They also need 
to have the diseased or decayed portions 
treated. Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds 
(pp. 9-38) explains the methods of treating 
the various types of tree wounds. 

2. Fire prevention—‘In California, each 
year, there are on an average over 2,000 fires, 
which burn over more than 500,000 acres, and 
cause damage to timber, brush, watershed 
cover, forage, and improvements amounting 
to a million or more dollars.”’ <A Forest Fire 
Prevention Handbook for School Children tells 
about the causes and effects of forest fires. 

Causes of fires. Although nature in the 
form of lightning causes many forest fires, 
70 percent of these fires are caused by acts of 
man, such as throwing away lighted matches, 
cigarettes, etc.; failure to extinguish camp 
fires; and sparks from engines used by indus- 
trial concerns. 

Effects of fire. When fire runs through a 
forest it burns down all the little trees which 
would make the forest of the future, and kills 
or seriously injures the large trees. It burns 
up all the dry underbrush so that there is no 
covering to hold the water when the rains 
come. The rich top soil is washed down to 
the streams, making it that much more 
difficult for a new forest to develop. 

3. Reforestation.—Fires and destructive log- 
ging practices have left vast areas of idle land 
in all sections of our country. Much of this 
is fast becoming waste land, the streams in 
their work of erosion, carrying away with 
them valuable silt. In connection with its 
reforestation program the Forest Service has 
established nurseries where seedlings are 
grown to replant these devastated areas. 
Here Are Forests contains excellent pictures to 
illustrate the work of the destructive forces 
which operate to deplete the forests and of 
the constructive work that is being done to 
offset this destruction. 

“The forester endeavors not merely to grow 
repeated crops of timber on the land; he en- 
deavors to grow the greatest possible amount 
of timber of the most valuable kinds. He 
also studies how to harvest the timber to the 
best advantage. He is careful in harvesting 
to get all the good timber possible out of each 
tree by cutting low stumps and using as much 
of the tops as he can, to leave the slash in such 
condition that there will be the least possible 
danger of fire, and to leave young trees and 
seed trees for a new crop.”’ Our Forests (pp. 
24-33). 
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Value of Trees and Forests 


1. Conservation of soil and moisture.— 
Forests on our mountain slopes are invaluable 
in the conservation of soil and moisture, and 
in preventing floods. The leaves and 
branches break the force of the rain and 
evaporate as much as a third of the rainfall. 
The leaf litter and humus soak up much of the 
water and prevent the remainder from running 
off as rapidly as it otherwise would. The rain- 
fall sinks into the ground slowly and the water 
stored there is an important natural means of 
regulating and equalizing stream flow and 
preventing floods. Streams which originate 
in well-forested mountain regions are clear. 
Forests and Fleods. 

2. Forest products.—Wood is the principal 
forest product, and wood for building pur- 
poses, wood for fuel, and wood pulp for paper 
manufacturing are three of its most important 
uses. After wood, the most important forest 
products are turpentine and rosin which are 
obtained by the distillation of the gum from 
certain pines of the South. Our Forests (pp. 
15-19). 

Over 12,000,000 cords of pulpwood are re- 
quired for the manufacture of the 11,000,000 
tons of paper which the United States con- 
sumes annually. At the present time more 
than 50 percent of these requirements are im- 
ported from Canada and other countries. 
Future pulpwood requirements have been 
estimated at 25,000,000 cords annually. The 
potential ability of forests of the United 
States to meet these pulpwood requirements 
depends upon scientific management and utili- 
zation of the forests. National Pulp and 
Paper Requirements in Relation to Forest Con- 
servation. 

Maple sirup and sugar are other products 
of the forests in certain parts of the country. 
“The earliest explorers in this country found 
the Indians making sugar from the sap from 
maple trees, and in some sections, especially 
along the St. Lawrence River, producing it in 
quantity for trade. The crude methods of the 
Indians were soon improved upon by the 
white people, but beyond the tapping and 
boiling the general process is still the same as 
it was at that time.” Production of Maple 
Sirup and Sugar contains directions for caring 
for maple trees and for planting new maple 
groves as well as for handling and collecting 
the sap and making maple sirup and sugar. 


Observance of Arbor Day 


Arbor Day originated and was first observed 
in Nebraska in 1872. Prizes were offered to 
the county agricultural society and to the 
individual who should plant the greatest num 
ber of trees. Since then Arbor Day has come 
to be observed in various months of the year, 
all over the United States. The bulletin en- 
titled Arbor Day gives the date for the cele- 
bration in the various States, suggests the 
kinds of trees to plant in each of the States, 
and gives directions for planting and caring for 


the trees. 


References 


Arbor Day. Its Purpose and Observance. 
1936. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1492. 5 
cents. 

A Forest Fire Prevention Handbook for School 
Children. 1926. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Circular 
No. 79. 15 cents. 

Forests and Floods. 1931. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular No. 19. 
5 cents. 

Forest Trees and Forest Regions of the United 
States. 1936. United States Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 217. 15 cents. 

Here Are Forests. Their Relation to Human 
Progress in the Age of Power. 1936. 10 
cents. 

Let’s Know Some Trees. 1931. United 
States Department of Agriculture Miscel- 
laneous Circular No. 31. 5 cents. 

National Pulp and Paper Requirements in 
Relation to Forest Conservation. 1935. 
Senate Document No. 115, 74th Congress, 
Ist Session. 10 cents. 

Our Forests. What They Are and What 
They Mean to Us. 1933. United States 
Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 162. 5 cents. 

Production of Maple Sirup and Sugar. 1935. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1366. 5 cents. 

Propagation of Trees and Shrubs. 1932. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1567. 5 cents. 

Treatment and Care of Tree Wounds. 1934. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1726. 5 cents. 
Additional references on this subject, as well 

as on many others which are dealt with in the 

classroom, will be found in Office of Educa- 
tion Leaflet No. 31, Government Publications 
of Use to Teachers oi Geography and Science. 

To secure any of these publications address 
the Superintendent of Documents, United 

States Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C. They cannot be secured from the 

Office of Education. 


* 


Chinese Alumnae Active 


Chinese women graduates of the University 
of Michigan are playing important roles in 
the present far eastern conflict, according to 
information received the recently by W. 
Carl Rufus, executive secre! ry of the Barbour 
scholarship committee of the university. In 
a conference of 54 outstanding Chinese women 
called recently by Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, 
wife of the Chinese generalissimo, 8 were 
former students at the university, including 
7 former Barbour scholars. Michigan has 
played an increasingly important role in the 
education of Oriental women during the 
past 2 decades, principally because of the 
late Regent Levi L. Barbour, who established 
a scholarship trust fund of over $650,000. 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ The story of the beginning and growth of 
the American Nation is told in Land of the 
Free, a publication of the General Land 
Office, United States Department of the In- 


terior The Land Office has served as the 


Government’s agent in land negotiations since 


1812, under provisions of more than 5,000 
laws passed by Congress for the supervision of 
vast tracts of public domain. (See illustra- 
tior \ folded map of the United States 


the acquisition of the public domain 
led to the bulletin, copies of which 
are available free upon application to the 
General La 


‘ 


d Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ The Nation’s Health—-The report on the 
discussl at the National Health Conference 
held in Washington, D. C., July 18-20, 1938, 
The conference was 


20 cents a copy. 


called by the interdepartmental committee to 
coordinate health and welfare activities to 
consider a national health program which 
was proposed in the report of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care, made up of ex- 


perts from the Federal agencies. 


visitors to the San Francisco World’s 
Fair will stop at some of the national parks 
en route, especially at Yosemite and Grand 


Circulars of information on the 


history, 2 ography, geology, and accommoda- 
tions of these and other national parks are 
free upon request to the National Park Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Six-page illustrated folders on Great Smoky 


Mountains National Park—North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and Olympic National Park— 
Washington, are also available from the 
National Park Service. 


@ A colored map, 40 by 28 inches, showing 
the countries of the world with which trade 
agreements have been concluded or with 
which negotiations are in progress or con- 
templated, has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of State as Map Series No. 7, Publica- 


tion 1258. Price, 10 cents. 


@® Amateur fruit growers will find information 
of practical help on growing temperate-cli- 
mate fruits such as the apple, pear, peach, 
plum, cherry, grape, and berries, in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1001, Growing Fruit for Home 
Use (10 cents). Varieties desirable for the 
different parts of the country are listed. 


@ Unemployment and Health Insurance in 
Great Britain, 1911-37, the first of a series of 
studies on the legislative and administrative 


provisions of foreign social insurance systems 
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Government surveyors trace course 


of an empire. 


to be published by the Social Security Board, 
is limited to an analysis and comparison of 
the provisions for weekly cash benefits under 
the two insurance programs. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Report 
No. 3, 10 cents.) 


compulsory 


@ Digests of the technical and extensive re- 
ports of the National Resources Committee 
have been prepared in pamphlet form sum- 
marizing the views covered in the various 
fields of physical and human resources: Pian- 
ning Our Resources, Our Cities, Population 
Problems, Regional Planning, The States and 
Technology and Planning, aud 
(Each, 10 cents.) 


Planning, 
Water Planning. 


@ In 30 States having accident compensa- 
tion systems there is no provision for injuries 
due to occupational diseases. Occupational- 
Disease Legislation in the United States, 1936, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 652, 
deals with the history and development of 
occupational-disease legislation in the United 
States and gives the provisions of the laws for 
those jurisdictions where such laws exist. 
Price, 15 cents. 


@ What the forest is; Forest regions in the 
United States; How our forests serve us; 
Enemies of the forest; Forestry in the United 
States; Timber—a vital national resource are 
the topics discussed in Our Forests—What 
They Are and What They Mean to Us. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publi- 


ration No. 162. 5 cents 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
vised the following price lists: Animal In- 
dustry—Farm Animals, Poultry, and Dairy- 
ing, No. 38; Army and Militia—Aviation and 
Pensions, No. 19; Farm Management—Farm 
Accounts, Farm Relief, Marketing, Farm 
Homes, and Agricultural Statistics, No. 68; 
Government periodicals, No. 36; Maps, No. 
53; Publications of Interest to Suburbanites 
and Home Builders, No. 72; United States 
National Museum, Contributions from United 
States National Herbarium, National Acad- 
Smithsonian Institution, 


emy of Sciences, 


No. 55. Free. 
@ Three new Government-produced sound 
motion-picture films are available in both 16- 
and 35-mm sizes: The River, a three-reel 
documentary film dramatizing the Mississippi 
River, the results of soil erosion, deforestation, 
and flood control; Good Neighbors, a two-reel 
film produced by the United States Maritime 
Commission depicting the launching of the 
“Good Neighbor Fleet’? which marked the 
inauguration of east coast service to South 
America. The voyage of the 8. 8. Brazil: is 
shown together with scenes in the various ports 
of call. The third film, Three Counties 
Against Syphilis, a two-reel film made by the 
United States Public Health Service, pictorial- 
izes a three-county control experiment in the 
southeastern part of the United States. The 
principal feature of this film is the use of a 
trailer medical clinic used in the treatment. 

Inquiries concerning the first two fiims 
should be addressed to the United States Film 
Service, National Emergency Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for the third to the Office 
of Health Education, United States Public 
Health Servise, Washington, D. C. 

While no rental is charged for Government 
films, borrowers are asked to pay transportation 
costs to and from the nearest point of shipment. 


@ In the Story of the Constitution and Informa- 
tion Sheets issued by the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is to be found much material 
useful to schools, libraries, organizations, and 
individuals, in the celebration of the formation 
of the Constitution and in the study of the 
resolutions of the Continental Congress. 

Since the sesquicentennial celebration closes 
with the anniversary of the inauguration of 
George Washington, much of the material 
issued during the period of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration in 1932 may 
be adapted to this celebration. 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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Pennsylvania Police Profit 


Ten schools for police officers have been 
established under the Department of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. These schools 
are set up in 10 strategically located zones. 

Designed particularly for police patrolmen 
in the larger police forces and for all officers 
of smaller forces, the police training classes 
are limited to 30 members. Enrolled officers 
attend the class nearest their station. 

Included in the instruction provided for 
police officers are such subjects as the follow- 
ing: Civil government and the Constitution, 
criminal law, ciminal procedure, observation 
and patrol, traffic laws and procedure, fire- 
arms, self-defense methods, first aid, public 
relations, and the police sciences. 

Classes in each zone are conducted 1 day a 
week in 12 different centers. The faculty of 
the police school includes representatives of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Pennsylvania Motor Police, the criminal 
courts of Pennsylvania, and other Federal, 
State, and municipal agencies. 


A Helpful List 


Teachers, coordinators, and supervisors in 
the field of trade and industrial education fre- 
quently have need fora list of trade periodicals 
serving the needs and interests of worker, 
manager, and employer. 

Such a list, compiled by Betty W. Starbuck, 
coordinator, Julia Landon High School, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is now available from the Offict 
of Education. 


It is issued as Misc. 2127 under the title, ‘‘A 
List of Trade and Industrial Periodicals.’’ 





Some jobs consist of operations which are 
monotonous and confining. Many young 
people thus employed spend several eve- 
nings a week at night school taking voca- 
tional courses which will broaden their 
specialization and help them get ahead. 
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Young people look for jobs through private 

employment agencies, newspaper adver- 

tisements, schools, personal applications, 

United States Employment Service, Na- 

tional Youth Administration, and through 
friends and relatives. 


Beeause They Were Trained 


Young men and women with specialized 
trade training have found it easier to get jobs 
in the past few years than those who have not 
had this vocational training, the Survey of 
Youth in the Labor Market made recently by 
the Works Progress Administration indicates. 
In general, this survey shows that jobless 
vocationally trained youth attribute their 
unemployment to the lack of jobs rather than 
to any specific inadequacy of training. 

One young man who had traveled in 23 
States and had had 10 jobs since 1935 ob- 
served: “If I had learned a trade in school 
I would have been established long ago 
in a secure job as a machinist, painter, or 
carpenter.’”’ 

The story of another young man who, after 
he had finished an architectural drafting 
course in a vocational school in 1936, started 
out with a job at $10 a week and is now making 
$22 a week as a draftsman in a refrigerator 
factory, is of interest. This youth has never 
had any occasion to regret, he declares, the 
fact that he transferred to vocational school, 
after he had finished 1 year in high school. 
He ‘‘feels sure’’ that “in his case such training 





was far more practical than an academic 
education.”’ Drafting jobs being scarce when 


he finished his drafting course, this young 


oO 


n routine machine 


man found employment 
operation with a sash and door factory be- 
cause his vocational training had included 
instruction in cabinetmaking, and later in 
the drafting room designing kitchen cabinets. 
Subsequently, when he was again out of a job 
he applied at a local refrigerator factory. 
There were no jobs for draftsmen. However, 
he was given a temporary job as a meta! 
polisher and 6 weeks later was transferred to 
the drafting room where he has been employed 
for more than a year. 

Another youth interviewed in the Works 
Progress Administration survey after finishing 
training for work as a machinist, took his 
first job in the tool room of a stove factory. 
Applying for a job at an automotive equip- 
ment factory when he needed employment at a 
later date, he was set to work as an apprentice 
tool and die maker. He has completed 3 
out of his 4 years’ apprenticeship. To keep 
up with the latest developments in his trade, 
improve his efficiency on the job, and thus to 
keep himself in line for advancement, he 
attends classes in a postgraduate course in tool 
and die making at the local vocational school. 
On two other nights he attends classes in pub- 
lic-speaking at the high school, a subject he 
believes ‘‘will come in handy no matter what 
I do.” 

Of special interest is his comment that he 
has no fear of being replaced by machinery. 
“The more machines there are introduced,”’ 
this young man declares, “the more work 
there is for the tool and die makers. Dies are 
necessary for everything from metal clips for 
women’s dresses to turret tops or fenders for 


automobiles.” 





Sometimes vocational training leads to the 

establishment of a small individual enter- 

prise. his unemployed vocationally- 

trained youth has set up a radio repair shop 
in his own home. 
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The Works Progress Administration survey 
report cites the example of a young girl who 
spent 6 months looking for work after graduat- 
ing from a course in commercial art at the 


local high school. This young lady, who had 


graduated from high school before pursuing 


the art course in vocational classes, secured a 


minor job with a chain of shoe stores as an 
artist, illustrating shoes, lettering signs, and 
doing similar work. Subsequently she tried 
her hand at free lance shoe designing. 
Through a contact made with a pattern com- 


par this work she secured a job at a local 
shoe factory as an illustrator, which she hopes 
will lead to an opening in the advertising field 
at some future time. 

The WPA Survey of Youth in the Labor 
indicates that well over half of the 
g people interviewed found their voca- 
tional training satisfactory and beneficial, and 
that a large majority are in favor of training 
and guidance. 

About half the young people interviewed in 
the survey who did not complete their voca- 
tional education dropped out because of lack 
of funds or because they secured a job before 
graduation. A similar proportion of those 
who completed training claimed that it as- 
sisted them in securing a job. Two-thirds of 
those who received vocational training de- 
clared that their vocational courses helped 
them to hold their jobs. 

The WPA survey was made to determine 
whether or not youth were getting jobs, the 
kind and length of their employment, the 
extent and type of education of these youth, 
their reasons for leaving school, and the 
difficulties they encounter in the search for 


employ ment. 


It Will Be Watched 


The demonstration of possibilities of devel- 
oping community programs for education in 
home and family living is progressing through 
cooperation of local educational agencies, 
State departments of education, and the 


Office of Education in four States—-Ohio, 
Tennessee, Kansas, and Utah. 
Wichita, Kans., where one experiment is 


being carried out, is an urban but highly sta- 
bilized and homogeneous community; Toledo, 
Ohio, is a large and highly industrialized city 
with a somewhat heterogeneous population; 


Obion, Tenn., is a rural educational unit or- 
ganized on a county basis; and Box Elder 
County, Utah, represents the rural, sparsely 


settled section of the West, with a relatively 
stable and homogeneous population. 

Each demonstration center plans to develop 
its program to meet its particular needs. 
Tentative immediate and long-time plans for 
on the demonstration have been set 
up on the basis of information secured in 
studies made by State and local educational 


carry ing 


and other agencies with the help of specially 
selected local planning committees and in 
cooperation with the Office of Education. 
Representatives of the Office of Education 
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will make visits to the centers from time to 
time to assist State and local groups cooperat- 
ing in the experiments. 

First developments in the experiments and 
characteristics and goals of their demonstra- 
tion programs are summarized in Mise. 2159, 
issued recently by the Office of Education. 


Research, Training Dovetail 

Kighty-five classes in distributive education, 
enrolling 1,608 individuals in 21 centers in 
Indiana, are reported by John H. Dillon, 
itinerant teacher trainer in distributive occu- 
pations for the State. 

Mr. Dillon calls attention to the fact that 
classes for training teachers and conference 
leaders in the distributive education field were 
held during the past year at Evansville, 
Hammond, and South Bend, in which 52 
carefully selected individuals with a _ back- 
ground of selling or management experience 
were given short, intensive training courses. 

In other centers the teacher trainer gave 
individual instruction to persons selected to 
act as teachers or conference leaders, and also 
supervised class meetings conducted by these 
trainees. A 3-day training conference for 
coordinators in distributive education in the 
State was held in December in which nine 
cities were represented. 

Indiana has already done outstanding work 
in research in the distributive occupations, 
particularly in the field of job analysis. 
Analyses have been made under the supervi- 
sion of the teacher trainer on the job of the 
retail grocery salesman, the grocery store 
owner and manager, and the hostess or head 
waitress and the waitress in a restaurant. 
The findings of these studies are used as the 
basis for instruction given by the teacher 
trainer to prospective conference leaders or 
teachers. 

Other studies in the distributive education 
field, Mr. Dillon reports, have been made by 
coordinators in the field. These include: (1) 
An analysis of the work of the buyer or de- 
partment head in a department store; (2) 
the use of advertising by the store operator; 
and (3) a study of sales situations which arise 
in the work of a salesperson selling fashion 
merchandise. 

It is planned to develop the research pro- 
gram in distributive education in Indiana 
under the direction of the recently appointed 
research specialist. 


On Their Way 


From Toms River, N. J., comes the story 
of three boys who, last year, made profits of 
from $100 to $220 each on poultry production 
projects undertaken as a part of a course in 
vocational agriculture at the local high 
school. 

A little more than a year ago according to 
the supervising principal of the Toms River 
School, Dr. Edgar Fink, each of these boys 
put 300 eggs in the school incubator. One 
boy had to borrow the money with which to 
purchase his eggs. All three boys had to 


build houses to shelter the birds as they 
matured. When the eggs were hatched the 
boys raised the chicks to maturity, culled their 
flocks at the proper time, and marketed the 
eggs. Their records are interesting. 

The first boy built two brooder houses, paid 
all feed costs and other expenses, and made a 
cash profit above expenses of $50. This 
amount added to the value of his 96 New 
Hampshire Red hens worth about $1.75 each, 
gave him a clear profit of $218 aside from his 
buildings. 

The second boy made a net profit of $48, 
which with the value of his 72 laying hens 
and 6 pedigreed male birds, netted him a total 
profit of $192. 

The third boy made a profit of $30 in cash 
over expenses, which with the value of his 
flock of 95 Barred Plymouth Rock laying 
hens and 6 male birds—$160—gave him a 
gross total profit of $190 in all, or $100 net 
profit above his buildings. 

Several months before their graduation 
from the school two of these boys put 500 
eggs each into the Toms River vocational 
agriculture department’s incubator. By the 
time they were ready to start farming on a 
permanent basis, therefore, they had some 
savings from their initial project from which 
they could draw, and their new flocks of laying 
hens had been brought to the point where 
thev were beginning to produce an income for 
their owners. 


Blind Making Good 


Average net earnings ranging from $25 to 
$225 per month for blind persons established 
in vending stands in Federal buildings are 
reported by 24 States included in a recent 
study made by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Office of Education. The 
placement of blind persons in these stands is 
authorized under the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 
which is administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Forty-seven of the one hundred and forty 
blind persons included in the study reported net 
incomes of $25 to $49 per month; 29 persons 
from $50 to $75; 23 persons from $75 to $99; 
15 persons from $100 to $124; and 12 persons 
from $125 to $225. The higher earnings, it 
should be explained, are those produced where 
the agencies supply the most supervision and 
maintain the highest standards. 

Attention is called by the Office of Educa- 
tion in connection with its report on the study 
to the fact that while net income figures are 
impressive, they do not measure the whole 
value of the stand operation program. The 
successful operation of stands by the blind, 
it is brought out, constitutes an effective 
demonstration to the public of the capacities 
of blind persons. Each demonstration of this 
kind, it is contended, plays a part in changing 
the attitude of the average man toward the 
blind from cne of maudlin sympathy to one of 
frank recognition of capabilities seeking only 
an opportunity for expression. 

C. M. ARTHUR 
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Elementary Education 
(Concluded from page 231) 


a long arm to reach out over a large territory 
and seven-league boots with which to travel 
swiftly. But obviously personal visits cannot 
begin to do the whole job. The delicate 
technique of working through others must be 
used. Supervision by an elementary school 
principal of the teachers in a single building is 
@ difficult enough matter. Supervision by a 
city or county supervisor who works through 
the elementary principals with the teachers 
in their buildings is supervision once removed. 
And still further, supervision by a State 
supervisor, cooperating with local supervisors 
and with the principals so as to assist teachers 
is supervision twice removed. It takes plan- 
ning, precision, and sensitiveness to people's 
needs, in order to work out techniques of 
really helping teachers at long range. 

State supervisors of elementary education 
have had to develop long range means of 
supervision, some of which seem to be par- 
ticularly useful. In Tennessee, for example, 
the State supervisor holds a 3-day con- 
ference of county elementary supervisors and 
visiting teachers on the assembly ground at 
Monteagle, Tenn., at which time supervisors 
make plans for their year’s programs. In 
New Hampshire, the State supervisor has a 
series of regional conferences with local super- 
visors. The practice of organizing State- 
wide committees for curriculum development 
has proven to be one of the most useful means 
of in-service training. The State supervisors 
in Alabama, Kansas, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Florida, Louisiana, and probably a number 
of other States have sent some of their leaders 
to summer workshops for curriculum planning. 
This procedure seems to be growing in favor. 

Publications from State departments of 
education are increasing in number and value. 
The Michigan State department has issued a 
series of publications which are useful for 
study groups of teachers and local super- 
visors; a recent volume describes superior 
practices in the elementary schools of the 
State. The California State department, 
under the leadership of the chief of the divi- 
sion of elementary education, issues the Jour- 
nal of Elementary Education, which reports the 
outstanding activities of the whole State. 
Many State departments have increased their 
efforts during recent years to secure county 
supervisors. Tennessee, Alabama, Virginia, 
California, New Jersey have made encouraging 
gains in this respect even in these difficult years. 

4. The formulation of a unified program of 
elemeniary education so far as the States’ or 
the local school units’ activities are concerned.— 
This sounds technical, but it means only that 
all the persons in State or local departments of 
education who have something to contribute 
to or any responsibility for elementary schools 
should be able in some way to plan together. 
In some school systems there is a division of 
elementary education and a division of 
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secondary education. Others organize on a 
different axis, having a division of administra- 
tion and a division of instruction. Each type 
of organization has its advantages, which we 
need not go into here. In addition to these 
divisions, however, there are supervisors of 
special fields, such as art, music, schoo! 
libraries, health and physical education, school 
buildings, special classes, all of which have 
something to do with elementary schools. 
The need for machinery to synthesize the 
activities of all of these persons is obvious, 
if children’s programs likewise are to have 
some unity. 

Another difficulty has to do with working 
out agreements with other agencies which 
have plans for elementary schools. For ex- 
ample, there are at present 16 State depart- 
ments of health which have health super- 
visors. How do they work in the schools? 
There are also State conservation departments 
with plans for conservation education and 
recreation for school children. There are 
State highway departments with a stake in 
safety education programs for the schools. 
There are boys’ and girls’ clubs, and other 
agencies which assert that they have some- 
thing to contribute to a well-rounded program 
for children. Patriotic societies, temperance 
societies, humane societies have programs 
and sometimes printed matter which they 
wish to have adopted in the schools. 

There can be no doubt as to the desirability 
of having one program rather than many. 
There is also no doubt as to the necessity of 
having all school activities under the direction 
of school authorities. In working out agree 
ments with these nonschool agencies three 
questions must be considered: Do these other 
programs have something valuable for chil- 
dren? Is it something the schools cannot do? 
How can it be brought in as a part of and 
under the supervision of schools? 

5. Securing proper attention to elementary 
education problems.—The present public atti- 
tude is that elementary schools are running 
out of children and that anyway they have all 
their problems solved. Secondary schools 
have been spectacular in their increases and 
important in their demands. The recent pop- 
ularity of youth and their problems is shown 
by a report of approximately 400 different 
national organizations that have programs for 
youth. Apparently elementary schools need 
sympathetic interpreters, even some high- 
class dramatists. Administrators are fre- 
quently secondary school principals promoted, 
and consequently, they have a better under- 
standing of the high-school problems than of 
those of the lower school. Furthermore, some 
colleges and universities have in recent years 
dropped their programs of specialization in 
elementary education and have narrowed the 
limits of study in this field. Consequently, it 
is now and will continue to be one of the most 
important responsibilities of workers in ele- 
mentary education to continue to call atten- 
tion to the size and the basic importance of 


elementary education. 


Trends in Education 
by Radio 


(Concluded from page 232) 
Transcriptions Available 


The Script Exchange has recently been 
expanded to include transcriptions and record- 
ings. Transcriptions of Americans All— 
Immigrants All broadcast, are now available 
for studio and phonograph use at 33% and 78 
revolutions per minute. These programs, 
useful from junior high school level up, are 
obtainable on sale basis. This is but a begin- 
ning. As educational producing groups grow 
in ability, the Office of Education hopes to 
preserve the values of their broadcasts with 
transcriptions just as we now preserve their 
values through collection and dissemination of 
scripts. 

A survey, which was recently completed, 
reveals interesting facts. Inquiries went out 
from the Office of Education to all commercial 
stations asking what educational programs 
they had offered on the air during the last 6 
months. The response was quite surprising. 
Many stations found it necessary to add addi- 
tional sheets in order to record and report the 
large number of educational programs which 
they had presented. It is almost impossible 
to imagine the variety of programs created by 
local organizations and offered on these sta- 
tions. They range from 5-minute talks to 
l-hour dramatizations with all the trimmings. 
There is evidence of the rise of many local 
schools of the air in these reports. There is 
also evidence of a widespread activity bv 
schools and colleges on the air. The survey 
indicated vigorous efforts by a large number 
of local stations to discharge their public 
responsibilities. 

What are the trends on the school front? 
The heavy demand on the Script Exchange for 
scripts is an important indication of the 
increasing attention educators are giving to 
radio. Although reports are incomplete, we 
know definitely of more than 700 producing 
groups in schools and colleges which are broad- 
casting programs. Many have weekly pro- 
grams, some of them with as many as five 
programs per week. There is also increasing 
activity in the writing of scripts. 

There are other straws in the wind—the 
increase in public-address equipment for 
schools is one example. Another indication 
is the rapid increase in the instruction in radio. 
The Office of Education has completed a sur- 
vey of courses offered by colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States, published 
in the 1939 Broadcasting Yearbook. This 
survey shows the great variety of courses in 
radio offered by more than 300 institutions. 


Short- Wave Feld 
Significant also is the development in the 
short-wave field. When this field was being 


opened up, Commissioner Studebaker pointed 
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out to the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the desirability of setting aside a band of 


frequencies for the exclusive use of educational 
agencies. This wasdone. Two cities, Cleve- 


land and New York, have already received 
licenses and are operating. More than 30 
other inquiries have been received by the FCC 
from schools and colleges. There is no need 
to be hesitant about coming forward and 
claiming these opportunities since it is proba- 
ble that there will be as many as 1,500 
hool-owned and school-managed radio sta- 


SCI 


tions in this band. 
A mimeographed statement telling in detail 
about the opportunities for schools and 


colleges to use wave lengths in this frequency, 
apply for them, what the cost factors 
are, what the engineering requirements are, 


how t 


and the probable personnel needs is now avail- 
able from the Office of Education. A moder- 
ate size school system can install a station 
with double studios for less than $5,000. 
Educators are beginning to perceive the 
true nature of radio and to learn, or perhaps 
admit, what it takes to communicate success- 
fully by radio. There seems to be a growing 
suspicion as to the value of speeches as practi- 
cal methods of using education by radio. 
There is much greater tendency to turn to 
dramatic forms, discussions, interviews, quiz- 
zes, and to persons with tested radio ability. 
There is growing recognition that an educator 
or anybody else cannot put his hat on and walk 
down to a radio station and talk into a mike 
and successfully reach an audience. We are 
discovering that radio, like the movies, requires 


elaborate organization and careful prepara- 
tion. Eventually we will discover that it 
requires more energy, more effort, and hence 
more funds to create a satisfactory educational 


program than it does to create a commercial 


program 
Summarizing 
In summary, the trends we see on the educa- 
tional side of education by radio are: The rise 
of local school and college broadcasting groups, 
the inereasing interest and appreciation by 


educational officials for the importance and 
significance of radio, the increase in training 
for radio, the opportunities for school-owned 
short wave stations, and finally recognition of 
the effort necessary to create good educational 
radio programs. 

These trends indicate, for one thing, that 
future experimentation in radio in the United 
States lies mainly with the schools. It is 
clear that we are approaching the saturation 
point on the creation of privately owned, 
privately managed stations, Moreover, these 
stations, many receiving licenses for local 
service, do not have the financial resources to 
command the talent or effort necessary for 
extensive programming. Hence they must 
turn to community agencies, and the only 
agency in the community which has manpower 
resources enough to create successful radio 
programs is the school or the college. 

I see the director of radio with, in many 
cases, a competent staff of assistants becoming 
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a standard part of American school systems. 
I see this director becoming perhaps as im- 
portant a factor in the school systems as the 
dramatics teacher, or the music teacher. I 
see schools using radio as motivation for 
English, public speaking, music and many 
other studies. I see radio integrating these 
studies. I see, in the future, important train- 
ing centers springing up where radio instruc- 
tion will consist not merely of one or two 
courses, but which will embrace ‘‘radio work- 
shops” requiring 2%years or more of practice 
in the art. I look forward to the day when 


there will be 1,000 or more school-owned short 
wave radio stations, with radios, publie ad- 
dress systems and studios as standard equip- 
ment in schools. Our schools will be adapted 
to acoustic needs created by radio. There 
will be also widespread use of radio as an aid 
to education in many fields. 

We are on the frontier of a new field which is 
bound to have its effects on all phases_,of edu- 


‘cation. There are no imaginable limits to the 


opportunities that lie before educators who 
are interested in developing this new field of 
education by radio. 


Socializing Correspondence Instruction 
(Concluded from page 241) 


nancial assistance is apparently determined on 
the ability of the pupil to pay. 

Once a week news items from the school, or 
about individual correspondence pupils, are 
broadcast. Special lessons, too, are given 
by radio. Special provisions have been made 
so that pupils not already owning receiving 
sets may purchase the necessary equipment 
at reasonable costs. 

Experiments are constantly being made 
with various means and devices through which 
correspondence pupils living in remote areas 
can be’ brought into contact with the school 
staff and with each other. Selected groups of 
pupils are from time to time invited to come 
to Wellington to be the guests of the corre- 
spondence school faculty. At such times 
intensive programs of visiting Government 
buildings, museums, industries, and city 
living in general, is carried on. The head- 
master frequently visits the agricultural fairs 
in the various districts, taking with him 
traveling exhibitions of the work of the 
pupils. These occasions are also utilized for 
conferences with correspondence pupils and 
their parents. 

From time to time correspondence schoo] 
teachers are sent out to the remote districts 
to visit the pupilsintheirhomes. During these 
visits they make careful studies of the pupils’ 
progress and difficulties. The various fields 
of work and the school’s provisions are 
explained. But above all personal friend- 
ships are developed between the homes and 
the school staff. Correspondence pupils who 
are crippled or invalids, especially secure 
much benefit from such visits. The parents 
usually receive these teachers not only as 
guests in their homes but provide transpor- 
tation to the next home. 

Some experimentation has also been carried 
on with vacation schools. These are held 
in the regular schools during the period they 
are usually closed for vacation. The cor- 
respondence pupils are boarded and housed 
at a minimum cost in the school dormitories 
or in other satisfactory housing facilities. 
Special travel concessions are made in order 
to make these schools generally available. 
The schools chosen are as a rule located in 
urban centers thus providing country children 
contacts with city life. Boards and prin- 


cipals of the public schools, as well as other 
agencies, have cooperated in these experi- 
ments. The pupils coming to these vacation 
schools or attending recreational trips not 
only carry on intensive programs of historic, 
civic, and geographic orientation but through 
the promotion of various social contacts they 
learn a great deal about how to live happily 
with their fellows. Of necessity the term of 
the vacation school is short. 

While the shortcomings of education by 
correspondence is clearly recognized in New 
Zealand and it is limited to children living 
remote from school facilities, and to those 
who because of illness or other physical 
handicaps are unable to attend school, that 
progressive little country has found that 
many of the difficulties of this type of educa- 
tion can be overcome if those responsible for 
this work are open-minded and resourceful. 


* 


New Government Aids 


(Concluded from page 244) 


@ Among the various demands for informa- 
tion that reach the Women’s Bureau are those 
that come from persons interested in placing 
unemployed women and in advising them as to 
types of occupations that they may effectively 
seek or prepare themselves to enter. Trends 
in the Employment of Women, 1928-36, 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 159 (10 cents) 
was written to meet this demand. 

@ Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables, and 
Meats, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1762 (5 cents) 
contains numerous helpful suggestions on de- 
sirable and economic methods of preserving 
many foods. 

@ World Chemical Developments in 1937, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Trade Promotion Series No. 177, reviews the 
principal developments in 42 chemical-pro- 
ducing countries of the world as weil as 
many of the major and some of the minor 
chemical-consuming markets. The selection 
was based on the significance of the industry 
within a country, the importance of the coun- 
try as a market for American chemicals, or 
the advent of chemical manufacturing. (25 
cents.) 
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Educational ;quipment and Facilities 


In CCC Camps 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


* kk The Civilian Conservation Corps 


is celebrating its sixth year of 
existence in the service of conser- 
vation of resources and the rehabili- 
tation of youth. 

Five years have passed since the educational 
program became a definite part of the organi- 
zation. Much progress has been made in 
providing adequate educational equipment 
and facilities for carrying on this educational 
program. 

In the beginning there was practically no 
provision for equipment and facilities. Edu- 
cational buildings were constructed here and 
there over the country but only a small per- 
centage of the camps were provided with 
separate structures. During the last quarter 
of 1937-38, funds were made available for 
a construction program to increase space in 
the camps for educational use. There are at 
the present lime 90.4 percent of the 1,500 camps 
(1,356) which have at least 1,600 square feet of 
floor space. This total floor space makes it pos- 
sible for each camp to have an educational office, 
a library and reading room, and two or three 
classrooms, and necessary space for vocational 
shops. 

Slightly more than one-half of the 1,356 
camps, or 52 percent, have a total of 2,600 
square feet of floor space. Less than 10 per- 
cent have below 1,000 square feet of space. 






Gradual Increase 


With the increase of separate structures 
within the camps for school purposes there 
was provision made for adequate lighting 
and heating of buildings. A total of 91.7 
percent of the 1,500 camps now have fair light- 
ing equipment; slightly more than two-thirds 
of this number, or 68 percent, have adequate 
lighting equipment; and less than 9 percent 
have poor lighting facilities. 

The gradual increase over the past 2 years 
in participation, on the basis of amount of 
work carried by the individual enrollee, has 
made it necessary to augment the other 
physical facilities of the educational depart- 
ment. 

There are 249 different courses offered in 
camps—courses which provide pre-vocational 
and vocational training. There are approxi- 
mately 90 different courses in avocational 
subjects, for which there has been an increase 
in equipment and facilities. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the 1,500 camps have adequate equip- 
ment and facilities for training in photography; 
43 percent for leathercraft; 12 percent for 
weaving, spinning, textile work; 4 percent for 
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CCC woodworking class. 


taxidermy; 1.5 percent for training in pottery 
making. 

There has been in the past year or so a sub- 
stantial augmentation of facilities for voca- 
tional training as follows: 

Percent of 


For courses of training in 1,500 camps 


Woodworking: Hand tools, ete_____ 89.8 
Metal working: Hand tools, ete._-. 62.7 
Typewriting and commercial train- 
ing: Machines, etec__________-_-- , 60 
Surveying instruction: Surveying 
instruments, etc_..._._-.-- SS 
Auto mechanics: Repair shops, tools, 
a - 50. 0 


Mechanical drawing, drafting, map- 
ping: Sets, boards, instruments, 
etc. _- t - 2S 


Blacksmith training: Equipment___._ 48. 0 
Agricultural training: Gardening, 
poultry raising, hog raising, bee- 
Ae ee ee et eee ee 30. 0 
Welding training: Equipment. -_--_-_- 25. 0 
Electrical training: Equipmert, 
SOG, W00 As «Jk cy ee eo wwe 8. 6 
Printing training: Large and small 
ee ea ae ae 6. 0 
Aviation mechanic training: Equip- 
NE, GES ibs coeceeiee: eae ee 1.2 


Visual Aids Widely Used 


Probably no school unit has progressed 
further in the use of visual aids in a similar 
length of time than has the CCC. In 1933, 
the corps began to adopt the use of charts, 
maps, specimens, models, and motion-picture 
projectors. Nearly 900 of the 1,500 eamps 
now own motion-picture projectors. Some 
have 16-millimeter silent projectors (19.8 per- 
cent); some have 16-millimeter sound projec- 
tors (31 percent); and others have 35-milli 
meter silent or sound projectors (9 percent). 
The remainder of the 1,500 camps have access 
to the use of either 16- or 35-millimeter equip- 
ment. In addition, 33 percent of the camps 
have film-strip projectors; 8.6 percent have 
equipment for projecting slides or other mate- 
rial. Over 50 percent of the camps are well 
supplied with charts and maps. 

Today each corps area has a central film 
library which makes available to all the camps 
a large assortment of sound and silent motion- 
picture films and film strips. 

Lantern slides, opaque projectors, globes, 
models for botany, mechanics, and other 
courses, collections, mineralogical, zoological, 
and other types are found in a large number 


(Concluded on page 252) 
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Vocational Education 


oncluded from page 236) 


~ 


Business Education 


Special interest attaches to the develop- 
ments in the field of business education during 
the year, particularly in view of the fact that 


this was the first year in which Federal funds 
were available for training in the distributive 
occupations—the first phase of business edu- 
cation for which Federal funds have ever been 
provided 
Nineteen 
supervisor or teacher trainer or both, at the 
end of the fiscal year, 1937-38. In the other 
States, training in the distributive occupations 


States had appointed a State 


was being directed temporarily by the State 
supervisor of trade and industrial education 
or of agricultural education. With few excep- 
tions, the States plan to appoint full-time su- 
pervisors of distributive education. 

In this field State boards concentrated last 
year largely upon the selection of competent 
supervisors, teacher trainers, coordinators, and 
teachers of distributive educational subjects. 
Instead of seeking to organize numerous classes 
with large enrollments, they have given major 
attention to building a foundation for their 
future program. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Federal funds 
for distributive education were not available 
during the first half of the fiscal year 1937-38, 
substantial progress was made in the program 
in the last half. 

More than 2,400 high-school students were 
enrolled in cooperative part-time classes in 
retailing and related subjects. This number 
is exclusive of 10,000 high-school students en- 
rolled in cooperative part-time classes not 
In addition 
33,614 distributive workers were enrolled in 


reimbursed from Federal funds. 


part-time and evening extension classes. 

In general, classes in the distributive occu- 
pations were orgunized for store owners, 
managers, and executives, in which sound 


business principles of operation and manage- 
ment were emphasized. Most of these 
courses were organized on a short-unit basis 
in such subjects as store layout and equip- 


ment, store service and customer relations, 
advertising, sales promotion, budget- 
ary control, merchandise control, personnel 
methods, credits and collection, and other 
similar subjects concerned with the manage- 


display 


ment phase of distribution. 

One of the encouraging factors in connec- 
tion with these programs is the cooperation 
accorded by numerous national, State, and 
local associations representing groups in this 
field. Similarly regional and national associa- 
tions of business educators have shown an 
active interest in the training programs. 

To meet the demand for teachers in the 
field of distributive education, special teacher 
training plans are being set up by the States. 
At least 12 colleges and universities are plan- 
ning to offer during the summer session pro- 
fessional courses in distributive education for 
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Years, 1918-38 


coordinators, and 
Several in- 


prospective supervisors, 
teachers of distributive subjects. 
stitutions, also, will offer resident courses dur- 
ing their regular sessions. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


More than 9,800 persons disabled through 
sickness or injury were prepared for and placed 
in remunerative employment last year in 46 
States, the Territory of Hawaii, the island of 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
under the program of vocational rehabilitation 
promoted through Federal grants. In addi- 
tion, 47,843 disabled persons were at the 


end of the year on the active roll—that is, in 
process of complete rehabilitation. Table III 
shows the number of disabled persons voca- 
tionally rehabilitated and the number of those 
in process of rehabilitation for the years 
1921-38 inclusive. 

Vocational rehabilitation is accomplished 
not on a mass basis as is vocational educa- 
tion but upon a case basis, and it may take 
from a few days to 3 years or more to reha- 
bilitate a disabled individual. 

In view of the importance of maintaining a 
qualified personnel on the staffs of rehabilita- 
tion divisions, States are giving attention to 








TaBLeE I11.— Number of disabled persons vocationally rehabililated, and number in process of rehabili- 
tation (live roll of cases) at end of year, by years, 1921-38 
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Live roll, June 30 


Prepared 





In prepa- | oo os: At work 
Male Female Total oh } ste ——e being fol- 
status ! | ors lowed up 
} 

6, 493 3, 351 52,225 | 37.303 212,342 2, 580 
8, 691 | 2, 401 45,096 | 32,345] 210,149 2, 602 
8, 152 2, 186 44,625 | 31,434 211,064 2, 127 
7, 527 | 1,895 | 40,941] 31,064 | 8, 171 1, 706 
6, 319 1, 743 37, 681 31, 530 | 4, 729 1, 422 
4, 432 1, 181 30. 619 | 25, 304 4, 566 749 
4, 367 1, 183 27,403 | 23,387] 3.327 8389 
4,118 1, 020 23, 714 20, 434 2, 414, 866 
3, 761 85] 20,298 | 19,118 (3) 1, 180 
, 893 752 16,787 | 15,821 (3) 966 
4, 247 765 16, 393 15, 414 (3) 979 
4, 364 728 16, 148 15, 230 (8) 918 
4, 881 723 | 13,604 12, 947 (3) 657 
5, 088 764 | 12,542 11, 928 (3) 614 

13, 044 13, 044 (3) (3) 

11, 267 | 11, 267 (3) (3) 

8, 147 | 8, 147 (3) (3) 
444 l 1, 682 1, 181 (3 501 











1 Includes number “eligible and feasible under advisement,” “in training,’ 


fitted with appliance,’’ and ‘‘training interrupted.’ 


2 Includes prospective cases carried on the live roll as follows: In 1936, 3, 


’ “yndergoing physical restoration or being 


587; in 1937, 3,041; in 1938, 4,382 


8 Not separately reported. Included as ‘‘In preparation status.” 


the setting up of standard personnel qualifica- 
tions. Among the qualifications upon which 
attention has been focussed are: Education, 
personal qualifications, and experience. The 
States are placing stress, also, on the im- 
portance of selecting qualified persons through 
civil service or other modified merit plan. 

Research in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation during the year has centered largely 
around case work. Intensive studies have 
been made of employment problems of pa- 
tients discharged from public and private 
tuberculosis sanitoria and of special services 
which may be given to cardiac and tuberculosis 
cases. 

In several States annual reviews of rehabil- 
itated cases are carried on in an effort to 
evaluate the various types of services rendered 
in terms of rehabilitation results. 

At the request of the subcommittee of the 
States Advisory Council on Rehabilitation 
organized in 1936 to cooperate with the 
Office of Education in the State-Federal 
program of rehabilitation, the Office of Edu- 
cation has during the year been engaged in 
a cooperative study with the United States 
Employment Service, which has for its objec- 
tives: (1) To determine the possibilities of 
correlating the efforts of the rehabilitation 
service with those of the Employment Service; 
and (2) to encourage special efforts in this 
field in selected centers where favorable con- 
ditions exist for experimental and demon- 
stration purposes. 

The original plan of vocational rehabilita- 
tion provided under the Federal vocational 
rehabilitation act, does not contemplate service 
to persons who can be made only partially 
self-supporting, or those who can be employed 
only under sheltered workshop conditions or 
in their own homes. With this group in mind 
a study of the needs of these persons is now 
being made by rehabilitation workers in the 
States. 
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CCC Camps 
(Concluded from page 250) 


of the camps. Sixteen percent of the 1,500 
camps have museums. 

Library and general reading facilities in the 
camps have been constantly expanded during 
the 6 years since the inauguration of the CCC. 
At the present time the average camp has 
nearly 1,300 books. These include 429 text- 
books and references, 547 of recreational read- 
ing nature, 122 of other types, plus a 100-book 
traveling library which remains in the camp 
approximately 60 days. In addition:to the 
extensive book library, there are 51 different 
magazines coming into each camp weekly, 
monthly, or bi-monthly. Each camp on the 
average subscribes to six daily newspapers 
and a considerable number of camps have 
small town weeklies in their reading rooms. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that 
the camp library is an indispensable part of 
the educational program. Many of the 
enrollees want facts and not a course of train- 
ing. The library provides these facts. 

Eighty-six percent of the camps now have 
satisfactory library space and arrangement, 
leaving but 14 percent with unsatisfactory 
space. The library and reading rooms are 
well equipped with chairs and tables; the 
lighting facilities are adequate; and the in- 
crease in library space and facilities has in- 
creased the number of different enrollees who 
constantly use them. 

For all the phases of the educational pro- 
gram in the 1,500 camps, training in academic 
subjects, pre-vocational and vocational train- 
ing, training in informal subjects, such as, 
music, dramatics, arts and crafts, and general 
training, the equipment and facilities are 
being rapidly built up to the point where 
each camp will not be lacking in any type of 
educational necessities. 


Residential Schools 


(Concluded from page 238 


domestic service, needlework, arts and crafts, 
and beauty parlor service for the girls; for 
the boys, woodwork, sheet metal, shoe 
repairing, general farm work, poultry raising, 
baking, cement and plaster work, and nu- 
merous others. It is recognized that most of 
the pupils in the school will never become 
skilled tradesmen or tradeswomen, but they 
can become skillful helpers responsible for 
routine tasks. And many are placed in such 


a capacity. 


Relationship to State Program 


Residential institutions for the feeble- 
minded are for the most part administered by 
State institutional or welfare agencies. The 
eleemosynary institutions 
has obviously been the influencing factor in 


character of the 
this relationship. The same situation has in 
the past applied to State schools for the blind 
and the deaf, but these in increasing number 
are taking on a relationship to the State 
educational department which points toward 
the furtherance of an integrated State educa- 
tional program. 

In a conference held by the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1934, the following statement was 
made by Edgar A. Doll, of the Training 
School at Vineland, a large institution for the 
mentally deficient: 

“There is a tendency also for the State 
institutions to fall outside the usual super- 
visory agencies which State departments of 
education may provide. Some State schools 
or institutions are in welfare departments; 
others are in educational departments. In 
any case, these public institutions provide 
school departments that often operate without 
State supervision. The experiences of the 
public-school system ought to be carried over 
into the educational departments of public 
institutions, and this should be provided by 
empowering State departments of education 
to supervise all State institutions, or at 
least the educational 
institutions.” 

Residential and day schools for the mentally 
deficient have much to give to each other. 
Examples might be cited of successes and 


departments of such 


failures among each, of strengths and weak- 
nesses, of advantages and disadvantages in 
their method of operation. But to the extent 
that each attempts to serve the educational 
needs of its charges, it seems that they have 
a common obligation to fulfill to the State’s 
educational objectives and a common right 
to expect from the State all it can give in 
supervisory service. Both are dedicated to 
the greatest possible development and happi- 
ness of those whose intellectual horizon is at 
best seriously restricted—and that through 
no fault of their own. 
SCHOOL 
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In Publie Schools 


Conservation Program 

According to the thirty-fifth biennial report 
of the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Nebraska for the biennium ending 
January 1, 1939, the schools of that State 
are actively cooperating with established 
conservation agencies in gathering data and 
perfecting plans which will be used in a well- 
integrated program of conservation instruc- 
tion. ‘‘The public 
is working with the Conservation 
and Survey Division, the Agricultural Exten- 
rester and the United States Forest 
in perfecting plans for establishing 


State department of 


instruction 


Si Ce 
rural school plantings around each school 
playground of from 1 to 2 acres of well 
selected hardy trees and shrubs. With such 
plantings, it will be much easier for rural 
schoo structors to teach the identitication 
of our native trees and shrubs, and their 
relationship to agriculture and wildlife. At 


the same time these plantings will serve to 
bring greater comfort to the children at hand, 
effect economy in the heating of the school 
building and establish beautiful civie centers 
for rural life.” 
Recommends Reorganization 

The Texas State Board of Education re- 
cently issued A Report of the Adequacy of 
Texas Schools. This is a report on an official 
project conducted by the Works Progress 
Admi 
Texas State Board of Education. 
embraced each of 254 counties in the State. 
which consists of 1,803 pages, 


istration under the sponsorhip of the 
The study 


The report, 


presents (1) the public-school situation in 
Texas, (2) an administrative survey and 
proposed reorganization of the schools in 
Brown County, (3) statistical studies and 


maps showing present conditions and pro- 
posed reorganization of schools for each of 103 
counties, (4) table and map showing present 
conditions and map showing proposed reor- 
ganization for each of 117 counties, and (5) 
table showing present conditions of schools in 
each of 33 counties. 

In recommending the reorganization of the 
present school districts into larger adminis- 
units the project staff says that it has 
proposed what it believes may be accomplished 


trative 


within a reasonably short time. 
Adopts Regulation 

The Florida State Board of Education has 
adopted a regulation that the county board of 
public instruction may, upon recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent, authorize 
the granting of school credit for musie work 
taken under the supervision of a private 
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teacher. The conditions upon which such 
credit may be granted are outlined in the 
Florida School Bulletin of December 15, 1938. 


Safety Education 

For the nineteenth successive year, accord- 
ing to the report of the department of public 
instruction of Delaware for 1937-38, the 
Delaware Safety Council has aided the 
schools of that State in the continuous educa- 
tional process of making safety a personal 
matter with each child. The council has 
endeavored to keep the schools informed of 
the latest and best safety educational expe- 
riences and has provided materials, extra 
equipment and personnel in this work. To 
assist teachers in developing their day-by- 
day safety lessons, 18,000 lesson outlines, 
19,500 posters, 4,050 safety education maga- 
zines, 900 copies of Accident Facts, 40,000 
safety calendars, and more than 100 safety 
motion-picture films were provided. 


Superintendent’s Report 

The 1937-38 report of the superintendent 
of schools of Chicago, Ill., explains the work 
of the schools of that city not only by means 
of textual materials and statistics but also by 
means of pictures. The superintendent in 
his foreword says that while the report con- 
stitutes a summary of some of the significant 
events and activities of the past vear, it is 
more generally a summary of achievements 
and new departures. 


Visual Instruction Tour 

The schools of Kansas which do not own 
motion picture equipment may now enjoy 
the benefit of such equipment, according to a 
recent University of Kansas news letter. 
Once every 2 weeks the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of that university starts 12 large 
wooden boxes on a tour of the Kansas schools. 
Each box contains a motion-picture projector 
and*at least eight reels of film. Each one 
visits five schools during the 2-weeks period 
and then returns to the bureau to be inspected 
and sent out again on a different route. 
Established last fall, the course now includes 
59 schools or school systems. These 59 are 
arranged in 12 circuits in such a way that 
each school may use the program for a day 
and then ship it on, completing the circuit 
in 2 weeks. 


Southern States Meeting 

The State school superintendents and com- 
missioners of education in the Southern 
States will meet at George Peabody College 
on June 15, 16, and 17 for the Tenth Annual 
School Administrators Conference to discuss 
current programs and objectives of public 
education in the South. City and county 
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superintendents and principals and school 
board members are invited to attend. 


Comparisen of Costs 

“Comparison of costs per pupil in average 
daily attendance in Ohio city and exempted 
village school districts, 1937—38,’’ has been 
compiled by T. C. Holy and H. H. Church, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. The average 
cost per pupil in all cities of the State in 
1937-38 was $95.89, and in exempted villages 
$79.67. Between 1930 to 1938 the lowest 
cost was in 1935, when it was $79.28 in the 
cities and $63.83 in the exempted villages. 
The report also shows the cost per pupil for 
each of the current expense items for each of 
the cities and exempted villages in the State. 


Boosts Nursery Schools 

A recommendation that the New York 
City educational authorities undertake a 
program of nursery schools in connection 
with the public schools and colleges is carried 
in Nursery Education in New York City, a 
report of a survey of nursery schools recently 
completed by the Public Education Associa- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
report covers 149 nursery schools in that city. 
Most of these schools are conducted under 
private auspices with private funds. The 
exceptions are 14 WPA schools now under 
the supervision of the board of education 
and one school located in one of the city 
hospitals. Pointing out “that the public 
schools may never—or, at least, not for many 
years to come—achieve a large enough budget 
to provide nursery schools for 2- to 4-year-old 
children on a city-wide basis comparable to 
that now provided for kindergartens,” the 
report suggests numerous ways by which a 
‘necessarily limited number of nursery schools 
could enhance the whole program of public 
education.”” The report suggests that in 
addition to the board of education the follow- 
ing city departments could all use public 
nursery schools to advantage: The board of 
higher education, the department of health, 
the department of hospitals, and the city 
housing authorities. 

The report recommends that the board of 
education undertake to conduct one or more 
nursery schools and that it request a special 
appropriation for this purpose. It also 
recommends that the board of higher educa- 
tion establish in cooperation with the board 
of education a nursery school in each of the 
city colleges in which teacher-training courses’ 
are given. 

The report concludes: ‘‘However pressing 
may be the other needs of the school system 
we believe that the entrance of the public 
schools into the nursery school field is neces- 





sary, not only to secure a sound development 
of nursery schools, but also to assure a sound 


development of the public schools.” 
W. S. DEerrenBAUGH 


In Colleges 


Research Results 


According to George D. Stoddard, dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of Iowa 
and director of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, the station during the past 20 
years has rendered among its services the 
following: 

It has issued and distributed 898,738 popular 
bulletins and pamphlets, 1,534,062 standards 
and test materials, and 41,756 technical mono- 
graphs. 


It has enrolled 61,000 in child study classes 
conferences, and institutes. 

It has also issued up to December 15, 1938, 
896 publications including 255 on _ child 
psychology, 137 popular bulletins, 125 on 
parent education, and 101 on _ preschool 
education. 

Study classes in Iowa towns have enrolled 
26,000 parents in 15 years and 13,000 other 
individuals have attended special lectures and 
institutes. 

The university has conducted 12 State con- 
ferences on child welfare and the radio child 
study club, the first of this kind in the Nation, 
and has enrolled 14,000 in 7 years. 


New Junior College 

The public-school system of Chicago has 
included in its $9,000,000 program for. next 
year the erection of a new junior college. 


Serves 1,258,405 Citizens 

During the past year, the University of 
Wisconsin has served through its educational 
work alone 1,258,405 Wisconsin citizens. 

Of the total, 45,405 students studied in the 
various divisions of the State university during 
the 1937—38 school year. Of this total, 11,552 
were enrolled in university courses and studies 
during the regular school year; 4,552 studied 
in the summer session; 26,609 took advantage 
of correspondence studies offered; 392 studied 
in the agricultural short courses; and about 
2,300 were enrolled in workers’ school classes. 
These figures may include some duplications 
in the extension and workers’ school courses. 

Even these figures, however, do not give a 
complete picture of the university’s educa- 
tional work in any one year, because they do 
not include figures as to attendance of State 
citizens at the various short-service courses 
sponsored by the university each year. 
Several scores of these short-service courses 
are sponsored by the various divisions and 
departments of the university annually, rang- 
ing in length from 1 or 2 days to several 
weeks. During last year, these courses were 
attended by 30,000 Wisconsin citizens. 
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In addition to all this, a grand total of 
1,183,000 State citizens attended the 7,865 
meetings held by county agents and extension 
specialists from the university during the year. 
All of these figures combined make the grand 
total of 1,258,405 Wisconsin citizens who were 
served by the State university through its 
educational work during the past year. 


Enroliments Rise 

Enrollments in Pennsylvania’s 58 accredited 
liberal arts colleges show an increase of nearly 
2,000 over the figures for last year, according 
Ade, superintendent of public 
instruction. During the year 1938, the total 
enrollment of full-time students in these insti- 
tutions was 50,638; during the current term as 
reported in the fall of the present year, is 


52,549. 


to Lester K. 


Leads in Enrollment 

The University of California with 24,809 
full-time students has the largest enrollment of 
any college or university in the United States. 
The Berkeley campus alone, with 15,633 
students, tops all other institutions of higher 
learning in the Nation. 

Among the 10 largest institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, according to a 
recent report in School and Society by President 
faymond Walters of the University of Cincin- 
nati, were: The University of California, 
serkeley, 15,633; University of Minnesota, 
15,148; Columbia University, 14,980; New 
York University, 14,257; University of Illinois, 
13,872; Ohio State University, 13,148; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 11,475; University of Wis- 
consin, 11,438; University of Washington, 
10,393; and the University of Texas, 9,776. 


Cooperate in 
New Doctorate Program 

The University of Michigan and the teachers 
colleges of the State have inaugurated a new 
policy of cooperation in the matter of provid- 
ing facilities for graduate study and in the 
introduction of a new degree, that of doctor of 
education. This program has developed from 
the apparent demand for graduate instruction 
from various parts of the State. 


Growth in Radio Courses 
Donald Riley of Ohio State University 
reports in a recent number of the Journal of 
Speech that 5 years ago, 16 universities offered 
radio instruction. Today 180 institutions 
offer radio work for academic credit. When 
college officials found that students were 
needing and asking for training in the new art 
these officials turned in most instances to the 
speech, phonetics, and drama people on their 
staffs. This results that more than half the 
radio courses and nearly two-thirds of the 
credit hours offered are found in speech 
departments. 
Watton C. JoHN 


In Libraries 


Vocational Information Service 

The Queens Borough Public Library of New 
York through its Readers’ Advisory Service is 
undertaking an extensive vocational informa- 
tion service. Although the library does not 
attempt to give advice regarding occupations, 
it is making available to inquirers all sorts of 
printed material on the subject. Over 1,400 
pamphlets on vocations have been arranged 
under specific occupations and in addition 
current books on vocational guidance are 
being systematically collected. An account 
of the work of this service and a selected list 
of books on vocational guidance are contained 
in Reading List No. 11, issued recently by the 
Queens Borough Public Library. 


Sutro Collection 

In California steps are being taken to make 
the Sutro collection, belonging to the Cali- 
fornia State Library since 1913 and housed in 
the San Francisco Public Library, available 
to scholars and_ specialists. Gathered in 
part from a Bavarian monastery and an 
English ducal estate, this collection contains 
not only rare editions of Shakespeare, Jonson, 
and Sir Thomas Browne, but also 40,000 books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides bearing on the 
history of England from 1640 to 1670. Other 
treasures for research workers include source 
material on Mexican history during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and also the period from 1810 to 1840. Among 
the manuscripts of the Sutro library is the 
private correspondence of Sir Joseph Banks of 
the Royal Society with Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Josiah Wedgwood, and Captain Bligh of 
the Bounty. 
Service Since 1873 

The Evanston Publie Library in Illinois has 
just completed 65 years of service. In com- 
menting upon the recorded home circulation 
of 794,978 volumes for 1938, the librarian 
notes that the average Evanstonian read 12 
library books during the past year, as com- 
pared with the 4.5 books read per capita in 
1873, the first year of the library’s existence. 


Library Work With Children 


An Institute on Library Work’ with Chil- 
dren is being sponsored by the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, June 
15, 16, and 17 at the International House, 
adjacent to the campus. ‘The institute is 
open to anyone interested in library work with 
children. 

Among the subjects 
Makers of Books, iu 
publishers and printers will have a share. 
Introducing Books in which the arts of anno- 
tation and book lists will be discussed, as well 
as the reviewing of books, story-telling, and 
the future of library work with children, will 
form further subjects of discussion. There 
will be exhibits of books and book lists in 


to be discussed are the 
which authors, artists, 


addition. 
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Conference on Libraries 
and Adult Education 


The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation recently held at Princeton, N. J., an 
important conference on the part which the 
public library is playing in adult education. 
At the invitation of the association a group 


of 35 persons, librarians from various sections 


of the country and others interested in adult 
lucat , discussed the findings presented 
Alvin Johnson in his recent book, The 
Pul Library { People’s University, and 
considered the part which the library might 
play in adult education in the future. 


As fundamental to the problem, the con- 
ference considered first of all the objectives of 
the modern public library. For example, is 
the public library simply a medium for recrea- 
tion and amusement? Is it an agency for the 

discriminate distribution of print, using no 
ther criterion than popular demand? Or is it 
primarily an educational agency? With vary- 
ing degrees of emphasis, the librarians indi- 
cated that public libraries are essentially edu- 


cational agencies, and that they owe their 
creation in large measure to adult education 
eeds 

At the conference it was noted that fore- 


most among the adult educational activities 
of the public library has been the readers’ 
advisory service with its reading guidance for 

dividuals. In many communities, the pub- 
ec library has participated actively in the 
adult education council, sometimes aiding to 
anize this body and again serving as its 


org 
headquarters. The cases of Pittsburgh, Den- 
ver, and Oakland were cited among the 
examples of effective cooperation in this 
respect. Other activities have been those 
of providing reading materials for forums, 
discussion groups, and adult education classes, 
and of cooperating with women’s clubs and 
other organizations. 

In discussing the problem with the group, 
Alvin Johnson stressed the fact that the public 
library is especially qualified to be a very 
effective agency in adult education. This is 
true, he explained, because adult education 


is highly individualistic and the public library 
is accustomed to working in terms of the in- 
lividual; furthermore, adult education, par- 


ticularly at the upper levels, will depend on 


selected, guided reading, a function which the 
public library is fitted to perform. 

It was pointed out by a number of the con- 
ferees that public libraries face many prob- 
lems in undertaking a comprehensive program 


f adult educational work. In the opinion of 
some, with present limited budgets, insuffi- 
cient book supply, and inadequate personnel, 
t is difficult for many public libraries to carry 
fuller measure of adult education work 
ithout curtailing some of the services now 
rendered. It was maintained that economies 
administration, readjustment of emphasis, 
and additional funds are necessary if the public 
libraries are to meet their responsibilities in 
adult education. 


Ratpo M. DuNBAR 
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In the 
Office of Education 


Many Visit Exhibit 


“Where can I get facts?’”’ This was the 
theme of the Office of Education exhibit at the 
Cleveland convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Many 
school administrators and teachers stopped at 
the exhibit booth to inspect the new Office 
publications on display. Pictured on the 
exhibit was a superintendent of schools sit- 
ting at his desk and apparently trying to 
answer that question which many of us have 
to answer from time to time, ‘‘Where can I 
get facts?” 


Demonstrated Reeordings 


William D. Boutwell, Director of the Radio 
Education Division, and Gordon Studebaker, 
Director of the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange, demonstrated recordings of the 
Americans All—Immigrants All radio series 
during the convention and held conferences 
with persons interested in education by radio. 


Among Many Busy People 


' Two of the many busy people at the 


Cleveland convention were Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker and Assistant 
Commissioner of Education Bess Goody- 
koontz. Dr. Studebaker participated in gen- 
eral sessions, panel discussions, conferences, 
and meetings of various national organiza- 
tions. He made addresses on new trends in 
arithmetic, occupational information and 
guidance, democracy by discussion, adult 
education, education by radio, all of which 
were climaxed by participation in the Town 
Meeting of the Air program broadcast over 
a Nation-wide NBC network on the last day 
of the convention. 

For Miss Goodykoontz the convention was 
a series of board and business meetings inter- 
spersed with addresses before the Administra- 
tive Women in Education and the State 
directors of elementary education. She pre- 
sided at a joint meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association and the 
National Conference on Research in English. 
Both the American Education Research Asso- 
ciation and the National Society for the Study 
of Education elected Miss Goodykoontz presi- 
dent for the coming year, the first time the 
highest offices in these organizations have 
been held by a woman. 


Reeent Office Visitors 


Among recent visitors to the Office of Edu- 
cation were F. M. Wood, principal, Southlands 
Teachers College, London, England, and Mrs. 
Henry Clay, member of the Education Com- 
mittee for Surrey County, England. 

Joun H. Luoyp 


In Other 
7 bed : 

Government Agencies 
Public Works Administration 

Educational institutions lead in the number 
of projects to receive allotments throughout 
the country, according to latest reports from 
PWA headquarters. Secondary schools re- 
ceived allotments of $450,103,313 and colleges 
and universities received allotments amount- 
ing to $110,728,039. 
Department of the Interior 

With the addition of a collection of carved 
ivory handicraft from Alaska and a picturiza- 
tion of the field for development of recrea- 
tional facilities in State park areas, the exposi- 
tion of conservation in the museum of the De- 
partment of the Interior, affords a graphic 
portrayal of the Department’s work in pro- 
moting the preservation of natural resources 
in the United States. This unusual collec- 
tion of spectacular dioramas, colorful pictures, 
out-of-the-ordinary specimens, and priceless 
historical documents assembled on the first 
floor of the New Interior Department Build- 
ing, 18th and C Streets NW., is open to the 
public free of charge each weekday from 8 to 
3:30, and until 12 on Saturdays. Special tours 
for groups of students may be arranged upon 
application to J. Paul Hudson, acting curator 
of the museum. 


National Youth Administration 

Total allotments of college and graduate aid 
funds for the academic year 1938-39 amount 
to $11,849,760 and are made on a monthly 
basis usually over a period of 9 months. The 
monthly allotment to all States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
is $1,318,192. A special fund of $100,000 was 
set aside for the assistance of Negro college 
and graduate students residing in those States 
where there are limited advanced educational 
institutions for Negroes. 

* * * 2 

Four studies have been made by the WPA 
Research Division in an effort to learn how 
the new labor supply makes the adjustment 
from school to the labor market, what kinds 
of jobs are obtained, the difficulties encoun- 
tered, and the factors found to be of greatest 
advantage to young job seekers. The first 
study showed lack of funds as the principal 
reason for youths leaving school; the second 
showed lack of work experience as the chief 
obstacle facing youths seeking jobs; the third 
showed that only 65 percent of grammar 
school graduates go through high school; and 
the fourth showed that older youths with the 
benefit of longer work experience command 
higher wages than youths who have more 
recently entered the labor market. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., Denver, 
Colo., Duluth, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., San 
Francisco, Calif., and Seattle, Wash., are in- 
cluded in the survey of approximately 28,000 
graduates of the eighth grades of public and 
parochial schools in 1929, 1931, and 1933. 

Marcaret F. Ryan 
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